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From the 
Editor’s Desk... 


Tue PresByTERIAN Survey is proud to present this 
special issue, featuring “The Christian Mission in a 
Changing World.” The articles are by some of the 
world’s leading authorities in their given fields. We 
believe this is an issue you will want to read care- 
fully and then preserve for future reference. 

A special committee was appointed to advise the 
editors in the selection of writers and in the organ- 
izing of the materials. We would express deep ap- 
preciation to them: 

DR. DEWITT C. REDDICK, chairman of our committee, 
Department of Journalism at the University of 
Texas 

DR. FRANK W. PRICE, New York City, director of 
the Missionary Research Library (longtime mission- 
ary to China and Moderator of our General Assem- 
bly in 1953) 

WILLIAM B. ARTHUR, Managing editor of Look Mag- 
azine 

JAMEs Pitt, publicity director for Time and Life 

MISS FRANCES SMITH, Managing editor of Advance 
(United Church of Christ) and former Survey as- 
sociate editor 

KENNETH WILSON, managing editor of The 
tian Herald 

MRS. CONWAY WHARTON, Board of World Missions, 
Nashville 

DR. D. J. 
Nashville 

MRS. GRAHAM LACy, Washington, D. C., editor of 
The Chaplain and member of the Survey board of 
directors. 

The cover for this issue was designed by Miss 
Claire Randall of the Department of Art, The Gen- 
eral Council, Atlanta. 

Necessarily, a number of regular features had to 
be omitted from this special edition. We regret this. 


Chris- 


CUMMING, Board of World Missions, 


@ We are grateful for the continuing rise in the 
circulation of the PresBpyTERIAN SurvEY. This issue 
is being mailed to more than 165,000 Presbyterian 
homes—more than half of those in the General 
Assembly. 
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caught in the search any more than we can 

evade a responsibility for the eventual out- 
come. The mission of the Christian Church, in every 
land, has merged with the mission of the Church in 
other lands. 

To understand what is happening to Christians in 
other lands, look first at your own church. If your 
church is typical of many others, you will find a 
heartening increase of lay leadership, growing en- 
thusiasm among young adults, and a constant but 
exuberant straining to build churches and find pas- 
tors in keeping pace with the greatest population 
boom the world has ever known. 

Now look into those lands served by our mis- 
sionaries. Here, we find an upsurge of population, 
a growing sense of personal responsibility by mem- 
bers of each church for the welfare of their fellow 
man and an eagerness to take over a share of that 
responsibility, and a swiftly changing social and 
economic pattern of life which is sweeping many 


non-Christian peoples from the moorings of ancient 
beliefs. 


ne OU AND I ARE A PART of a world search for 
} | spiritual values. We cannot escape being 
Lt 


FOR MORE THAN 150 years Protestant mis- 
sionaries have been planting seeds of the Gospel 
throughout the world. History will record their 
works as one of the truly remarkable accomplish- 
ments of: man, with God’s help. In this relatively 
short span of time—compared with the vast expanse 
of mankind’s development—they have rooted the 
Christian Church in every country except three [Af- 
ghanistan, Tibet, and Nepal] on the face of the 
earth. 
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Now, here and there, these seeds have blossomed 
into churches whose leaders are ready and able to 
assume direction of their work, with the consulta- 
tion of the missionary. Where such local leadership 
has matured, the foreign missionary may be loosed 
from impeding details of previous years to concen- 
trate on the training of still more leaders, on educa- 
tion, on pioneering new fields, and on other types of 
badly needed service beyond the capacities of Chris- 
tians in the local churches. 

The need for missionaries is not lessened by this 
change. Rather, the demands are heightened because 
the opportunity is at hand for a greatly accelerated 
Christian movement throughout the world. And in 
this acceleration, the local leaders will likely become 
responsible for the development and regional out- 
reach of particular churches while missionaries from 
other lands provide special knowledge, leadership, 
and spiritual insight, at the same time opening new 
fields where the indigenous churches have neither 
funds nor leaders to go. 

Pressure of nationalism in some countries has ac- 
celerated this turnover of authority to local leaders; 
so that in some fields missionaries remain anxiously 
alert to support these new leaders should they falter. 
But in general there is confidence that God’s will is 
at work in this creative process of shifting authority. 
The extent of the shift must vary from area to area, 
according to the rising maturity of the Christian 
leaders. 


ANOTHER FACTOR has brought a remarkable 
change in the thinking of Christian groups. During 
the centuries that followed the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, we became interested in defining our differ- 





ences within the framework of the Christian West. 
Denominational and creedal differences set Christian 
groups apart, at times leading to conflict. But Prot- 
estant missionaries moved out into a world of non- 
Christian and anti-Christian forces. They were 
forced to define those things which all true Chris- 
tians hold in common. Because of the immensity of 
the challenge, they sought common agreement on the 
fields in which each would work. Home churches 
accepted these findings, but in the main ignored the 
fundamental truths behind them, too often remain- 
ing divisive in emphasis. 

Then came two world wars, and the intervening 
period in which hitherto Christian countries were 
engulfed with Fascism, Nazism, and Communism. 
We discovered that within so-called Christian coun- 
tries are powerful anti-Christian elements, waiting 
to be unleashed by fortuitous circumstances. The 
smug division of the world into Christian West and 
Non-Christian East broke down. Instead we became 
a world of individual persons, all potentially good or 
potentially bad, all alike needing the saving grace of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is on this basis that the world mission of the 
Christian Church is emerging. The pages of this 
special edition of the PresByTERIAN Survey will at- 
tempt to present some of the threads in the pattern 
of changing times. In all of the bewildering change, 
both stimulating and frightening, there exists the 
hope and the promise of a world made new by the 
revelation of God through Jesus Christ. 


—DEWITT C. REDDICK 
Chairman, Survey Special Issue 
Committee 
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By RAJAH B. MANIKAM 


The Christian Mission 
as seen through the eyes 
of a distinguished and 
devoted Asian Christian 


NATIONALISM 





Strong nationalism stirs the peoples of many of the countries of the sonst. 
Here, in a northern Africa country, Moslem women take part in a dem- 
onstration against what they regard as an imperialistic action by a Eu- 
ropean country. Some wear the traditional veil, but some have ignored 
the veil as a gesture of defiance to custom.—Wide World Photo 
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yn Lways I am interested in the questions people India, now that India imposes so many restrictions 


put to me in this country; they are very re- on visas for missionaries?” Such questions reveal se- 
vealing. One of such $64, 000 questions asked rious concern in the minds of people, and there are 
A of me often is this: “Are Missions done for? good reasons for such questions being asked today. 
Is the era of foreign missionary enterprise finished, ; 
now that the ‘Younger Churches’ have sprung up in Changes in the East Today 


Asia and Africa? Do you really want missionaries in The dramatic expansion of the Christian Church 


in the nineteenth century took place in a world 





BISHOP RAJAH B. MANI- which, for most of us, does not exist today. The 
ta o ites Cf te to changes in the political, cultural, and economic en- 
theran Church in India, is vironment of our work-a-day world have been tre- 
this year's Harry Emerson mendous. 

Fosdick Visiting Professor at These environmental changes have been matched 
New York City’s Union The- 

ies Senet, Ue te 8 by no less revolutionary changes in the life of the e 
graduate of Madras Chris- Church itself. Missionary policy has been revolution- 
tian College in India, holds ized because of new theological insights. The rise of 
the MA and PhD degrees the so-called “Younger Churches” is by itself the 
from Columbia University, we f th : » of 
aad: has shedind at 20h. Adee greatest achievement © the missionary outreach o 
Lutheran Seminary and at the “Older Churches,” and this has brought many 
Oxford. “A New Era” is a radical adjustments in relationships between the two. 


condensation of an address The Church is only now beginning to sense its true 
delivered at Union Seminary : 


in 1957 ecumenical reality. 
The French and Russian revolutions are dwarfed \ 
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Village Life Is Being Transformed 


As Natural Resources Are Developed 


in comparison with the changes taking place in Asia 
and Africa today. Never before have so many mil- 
lions of people taken part in such a rapid and radical 
social upheaval. It is a revolution of the people, of 
the masses who are demanding political independ- 
ence, economic justice, social equality and religious 
motivation of life. 

In the last ten years, nearly 7oo millions have 
gained their independence. In 1946, Philippines; in 
1947, India and Pakistan; in 1948, Burma and Ceylon; 
in 1949, Indonesia; soon after the war, North and 
South Korea; the French Empire in East Asia dis- 
appeared, giving birth to North and South Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Loas. Ghana was born recently in 
Africa, and Malaya attained self-government on Au- 
gust 31, 1957. Only a few remains of Western em- 
pire survive in Asia today. Each of these new 
nations is engaged in lifting up their masses eco- 
nomically. Five- and ten-year plans and programs are 
being pushed vigorously. Social reforms are sweep- 
ing these nations. Ancient religions are getting a 
new lease of life and are becoming resurgent. 

The nineteenth century expansion of the Church 
took place in a world quite different from ours of 
today. The Church then entered into a variety of 
social services. She was the pioneer in education, 
medical service, rural uplift, and service among the 


NDUSTRIALIZED AGRICULTURE 


handicapped. Only gradually the State woke up to 
its responsibility in these respects, and now the Wel- 
fare State is challenging the Welfare Church. In some 
of the countries of Asia, Christian Missions cannot 
now open a single school or a hospital without the 
permission of the State, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to secure such permission. 

The nineteenth century was a period of relatively 
easy communication. Missionaries could easily travel 
anywhere they liked. The passport was not then 
invented. Thank God. But now every country vies 
with the other in enforcing elaborate bureaucratic 
devices of controls and restrictions that make travel 
more a punishment than a pleasure. 


Mythology of Missions 


The great myth of the nineteenth century was 
that of “the Christian West.” Missionaries of that 
age believed in it, and hoped that the extension of 
the Western civilization would prepare the way for 
the coming of His Kingdom. Today the pendulum 
has swung to another extreme. Men have lost their 
confidence in modern civilization. The myth of the 
Christian West which seemed yesterday so bright 
and gay has today become a sorry spectacle like the 
tinsel decorations, the morning after the party! 

A new myth of today is that since “the Younger 
Churches” have come into existence, the task of win- 
ning the non-Christian world to Christ had better be 
left to them. One certainly thanks God for these 
so-called “Younger Churches.” One of the miracles 
of the present age is that there is a Christian Church 





Even agriculture, in the more fertile parts of Africa, has become systematized. Here na- 


tives stack bags of peanuts in Kano, 


Nigeria, for shipment by rail—Wide World Photo 








A New Kind of Mission . . . and the New Missionary Task 


in each of the major countries of Asia and Africa, 
with very few exceptions. 


They Still Need Help 


However, having said all this, we must not exag- 
gerate either the vitality of its life or its resources. 
All these churches in Asia and Africa are small; they 
are minority churches with a few exceptions like the 
Church in the Philippines. To name only three of 
the important countries of Asia, India is but 3% 
Christian, China 1% and Japan slightly more than 
half of one per cent! In Thailand of 18 million peo- 
ple, the Protestant community is less than 50,000! 
Most of the accessions to the Churches have been 
from the lower strata of society; with a few excep- 
tions like Japan, Philippines, and Ceylon, they are 
from the rural population. These Christians have 
sought in Christianity a liberation from age-long tyr- 
annies over life. 

The percentage of literacy amongst them with the 
exception of Japan and the Philippines is not high. 
The Protestant Church in India, which is said to be 
the largest Protestant community in Asia, is only 
25% literate. Some 75° of its members cannot even 
read the Word of God. With these handicaps, these 
churches of Asia and Africa have not yet out-thought 
or out-lived the non-Christian faiths. 


New Kind of Missionary 


The important question is not whether missionaries 
are required or not, but what kind of missionaries 
are required in the East today? The day is practically 
gone for the missionary of a previous generation or 
two who was a superintendent, a director, a boss. 
The day has now dawned for the missionary who 
is the friend, philosopher, and guide of a Younger 
Church, who is willing to get behind the cart and 
push it along rather than pull it from the front. It 
needs a greater measure of God’s grace to play the 
humbler role. 

Do not send to the East missionaries who will look 
at each other critically over denominational walls. 
What is needed is the kind of Christians who, while 
valuing their own heritage, are determined not to 
perpetuate those divisions which, whatever they may 
mean to Western Christendom, have far less rele- 
vance in the Eastern context. There is but one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all. 


Missionary Vocabulary 


In the first place, it is important that we should 
change our missionary vocabulary. There is no such 
thing as a “Christian West” and a “non-Christian 
East.” The Church of Christ is today in a non- 
Christian world, of which both East and West are 
parts. If this is true, then we can no longer talk 
about Foreign Missions, Home Missions, and Inner 
Missions. The Church in the world has but one 
Mission to all the world. 

The term “Missionary” has come to mean to many 


people and governments in the East a white man 
or white woman. We must make it clear by precept 
and practice that a missionary is any one who in the 
name of Christ leaves his people and goes to another 
to labour with them, irrespective of the pigmenta- 
tion of his or her skin. In the new missionary era, 
mission boards must call the Asians and Africans 
belonging to their churches in the East to cross their 
national boundaries and go to serve churches in 
their own continents or elsewhere as missionaries 
of the Cross. Why should not a denominational Mis- 
sion Board in America call a Japanese of its own 
denomination in Japan and send him to a sister 
church in India? Why should it always be a white 
man or woman and that from America? It would 
be better still if the church in Asia or Africa, could 
by itself send such a missionary. 

This cross fertilization in the missionary enter- 
prise in the new era is absolutely essential and, I 
am sure, will produce many good results. 


Whole Gospel for Whole Man 


Not only our missionary vocabulary but also our 
theology and our outlook should change. 

(1) We need to present the whole Gospel to the 
whole man, The major point of agreement between 
the liberal social gospel of a previous generation, 
and the newer theological movement of today is the 
conviction that the Gospel is relevant to all life. Man 
is a unity and his spiritual life is indivisibly rooted 
in all his conditions—physical, mental, and social. 
It is no longer sufficient to open colleges, hospitals, 
and orphanages to attract non-Christians to the 
Church. While you are caring for their bodies and 
cultivating their minds, social forces are working 
against you. 

No, the preaching of the Gospel must be accom- 
panied by the proclamation of social and economic 
justice. 

Millions of men and women in the East still live in 
inhuman or subhuman conditions. Two-thirds of 
mankind is going hungry. In my country of India, 
millions go to their bed at night with only a single 
meal a day. Think of this: 90% of the Far-East is 
undernourished. As for Africa, it is one of the big- 
gest blots of hunger in the world. However, more 
food is being produced and eaten in the world today. 
But who is eating better? The ones who had always 
eaten well, while the eternally underfed of Africa, 
Asia, and elsewhere continue to starve! 

While an American child at birth has an average 
life-expectancy of 67 years, the Asian child has an 
expectancy of only 30 years. Malaria strikes down a 
fifth of mankind. One million lepers are at large in 
India, even in these days of miracles of modern medi- 
cine. Seeing such tragic conditions, if a Christian will 
not be moved with compassion to help alleviate suf- 
fering in the name of Him who was touched with 
the infirmities of men, but will simply echo the slo- 
gan: “Missions are finished,” then he is no true Chris- 
tian at all. 














Two-way Traffic 


(2) Another characteristic of the new era of mis- 
sions should be a two-way traffic in the Christian 
world. Till now men and women of the West have 
come to the East in the name of Christ. If the whole 
world is one, and if it is a non-Christian world, 
surely the traffic must be both ways. While arguing 
at New Delhi for visas for missionaries on the score 
of the Church being a world-wide institution and 
therefore missionaries from the West should be al- 
lowed to come to India, I was asked why the same 
argument does not hold with the churches in the 
West, and why many Indian Christians have not been 
invited or have not gone to the West as missionaries 
of the Cross to indicate the said universality of the 
Church. I am glad, however, that the two-way traf- 
fic has begun, and I hope it will gather momentum, 
as days go by. 


We Work Together 


(3) The new era should also be an era of ecu- 
menical missions, not denominational missions. Asia 
has begun to move along this direction. A new chap- 
ter in the history of Missions in Asia is being writ- 
ten today. Filipino missionaries are serving in Indo- 
nesia, Thailand, and Africa. The Church of South 
India sent its missionaries to Papua but as the Aus- 
tralian Government has put a stop to this, the Church 
of South India is entering Thailand. Japanese mis- 
sionaries are serving in Okinawa and the neighbor- 
ing islands and in Brazil. Chinese missionaries are 
to be found in Malaya, Indonesia, and Philippines. 

Not only should national walls be crossed but also 
denominational ones. The Asia Ecumenical Council 
organized at Hongkong a few years ago is but a sign 
of what is happening in the East. The recent Prapat 
Conference at Sumatra and the enlargement of the 
East Asia secretariat are moves in the right direction. 
The total resources of the whole Church should be 
brought to bear on the total situation. Therefore 
there must be pooling of resources in finance and 
personnel across denominational lines, and the united 
witness of the Church must be presented to a sorely 
divided world. 

The rediscovery of the nature of the Church will 
abolish the distinction between the Church and its 
mission. The Church is the mission; its very raison 
d’etre is the mission. Moreover the Christian Church 
is the Church, only in so far as it is one Church, the 
mission of the Church is mission, only in so far as 
it is the mission of the one Church. We can speak 
of an ecumenical movement, only in so far as it 
relates to “the whole task of the whole Church to 
bring the whole Gospel to the whole world.” 


The Unfinished Task 


Are Missions done for? How can they be, when 
the unfinished task of the Church in the world is 
so vast? There are more people in the world today 
than ever before; the human population of the 
world is increasing by leaps and bounds. India is 
increasing at the rate of five million a year, 50 million 
in 10 years. China is increasing at the rate of 12 mil- 
lion a year, or 120 million every 10 years. And so 
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Village life in many parts of Africa has been trans- 
formed in recent years as mineral resources have been 
discovered and developed. These villagers are spread- 
ing columbium ore on a slab to dry. The dry weight 
of the ore determines how much the miners are paid. 
This mine is an important source of strategic colum- 
bium, used in high temperature alloys for jet engines 
and atomic power plants.—Wide World Photo 


the other parts of Asia and Africa. The sheer in- 
crease in numbers makes the fulfilment of Christian 
Mission a stupendous task. The Church for all its 
wonderful expansion during the last 100 years, seems 
likely to get more and more behind. Or to put it in 
another way, the birth rate of human beings is in- 
creasingly beating the re-birth rate in Christ Jesus. 
There are more non-Christians in the world today 
than ever before. 

Only three out of every 100 persons in East Asia 
are Christians, and of these, two are Roman Catholics. 
There are vast areas with as many as five to ten 
million people who have never heard the Gospel of 
Christ. 

Relatively few from Islam, Buddhism, and Higher 
Hinduism have accepted Christianity. Ancient re- 
ligions have become resurgent and are challenging 
the exclusive claims of Christianity. Islam is spread- 
ing faster in Africa than Christianity, A militant 
Communism, preaching that religion is the opiate of 
the people, wills to destroy it; it is spreading faster 
than any religion in the East. How can the Church 
in the West faced with such a situation in the East 
say that the era of Missions is finished? 

Finally, as long as there is even one unregenerate 
soul in the world, the Church will have its Mission 
to perform. The sinfulness of human nature is a fact; 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save mankind 
from sin. The Church is the missionary to the world 
and must carry on its missionary task to redeem 
human nature through Christ. END 








The Christian World 


350,000,000 Buddhists 


350,000,000 Muslims 


835,000,000 Christians 
(of all denominations) 


1958 years after the advent of 
our Lord, the Christian 
Church stands with more than two 
thirds of her avowed task to win all 
nations to Christ unfinished. We 
should not be discouraged by this 
fact; rather it should be a tremendous 
challenge. We have not done, and 
we are not now doing what we are 
fully capable of doing. The pressing 
need of the missionary enterprise of 
our own church, and of all the major 
Protestant denominations, is for ore 
workers. 

It has been estimated carefully that 
the work of the Presbyterian Church 
US in nine mission fields immediately 
requires at least 219 additional work- 
ers, including wives, to fill the 153 
openings for new missionaries. 

MINISTERS are needed in all nine 
fields, but there is special urgent need 
for ministers to go to Ecuador, Iraq, 
Portugal, Japan, and Taiwan. Pres- 
ently there are no missionaries of our 
church, ministers or otherwise, in 
Ecuador, Iraq, or Portugal. 

Will not one of our able young 
ministers volunteer to be our first mis- 
sionary to the Muslims in 1raq, prob- 
ably more open to the Gospel than 
any other Muslim land? Let the min- 










508,000,000 Primitive religionists 


and non-believers 


50,000,000 Taoists 
10,000,000 Jews 


25,000,000 Shintoists 








isters lead other volunteers. 

It is said that in Brazit the Protes- 
tant Church is growing more rapidly 
than anywhere else in the world. Yet 
we find situations where only one 
missionary couple is working in a state 
larger than Georgia. 

If an adequate force of educational- 
evangelistic missionaries were in the 
CONGO, it seems likely that an entire 
student generation could be led to 
Jesus Christ. 

Many believe that JAPAN is the most 
strategic mission land in the world to- 
day. Veteran missionaries have said 
that with twice the present number 
of workers in Japan there might be a 
“break-through” for Christianity. 

After twelve lean years of work in 
ECUADOR there seems to be the possi- 
bility for a spiritual harvest if addi- 
tional workers can be sent now. The 
mission is without adequate evangelis- 
tic, educational, agricultural, and med- 
ical staff. 

KOREA is one land which might be- 
come predominantly Christian if we 
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300,000,000 Hindus 


300,000,000 Confucianists 


supply the needed resources in men 
and material during this generation. 

Our MExico mission is ready to 
move into half a dozen pioneer evan- 
gelistic areas when we supply the mis- 
sionaries. 

Two highly qualified minister- 
teachers are needed for the seminary 
in PORTUGAL. This is a tired old land 
whose only hope of renewal is in the 
Christian Gospel. 

Missionaries in all categories are 
needed in tarwan. This receptive is- 
land is significant not only because of 
the several million people who live 
there today, but because it is a sym- 
bol of the 600 million Chinese people 
who always must be one of our major 
concerns. 

The Christian Church is facing her 
greatest evangelistic opportunity. 

Where thousands could hear before, 
tens of thousands can hear today. The 
missonary no longer works alone but 
in co-operation with young indigen- 
ous churches whose faithful members 
share the responsibility of making 
Christ known to their own people. 
“The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.” Let us all “pray 
the Lord of the harvest that He will 
send forth laborers into the harvest.” 
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The Christian World Mission — What Part Do We Play? 





aries serve in about 100 coun-_ sachusetts organized the Mission to out two by two on visitation evange- 

tries around the world, accord- Convert the Inhabitants of the Moon. _ lism, saying: “Here is the religion of 
ing to a survey by the Missionary the colored peoples of the world.” 
Research Library in 1956. Of these 
23,432 Were sent by missionary so- 
cieties in the United States and Can- 
ada. 


Nits 35,000 Protestant mission- @ In 1833 a group of women in Mas- @ In Atlanta the Muslims are going 
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The Presbyterian Church US now 
has more than 500 missionaries on its 
active roll, serving in nine countries. 
Our Church ranked twelfth among the 
American mission boards in its over- 
seas personnel, according to the 1956 
survey. The Methodist Church came 
first with 1,413 missionaries. 


In 1911 the American representa- 
tation in the world missionary move- 
ment was slightly more than 7,000, 
about one third the total. Today, 

American missionaries comprise more 
than two thirds the total. 
India has the largest American mis- 


Taiwan 

















try, Japan the second largest, and the 
Belgian Congo the third, 


Two years ago, according to the 
latest figures available, more than $130 
million was contributed to all Amer- 
ican missionary societies. Almost $100 
million of this was spent overseas. 

In that same year the Presbyterian 
Church US gave $2,932,052 for world 66 ‘ - 
missions, ranking eighth in missionary The harvest Ss plentiful > but 


society contributions. The Methodists 

















2? 
head this list, with total gifts of $13 the laborers are few. 
million. 
The Seventh Day Adventists, with 
a church membership of only 277,000, 
raised more than $11 million for their 
overseas work. 44 Ministers 
s 26 Unordained Evangelistic 
s 
Workers (mostly women) 
Southern Presbyterians furnish NEEDED 24 Medical Workers (doctors, 
about two per cent of the American nurses, technologists, 
foreign missionary force and two and IMMEDIATELY administrators) 
three tenths per cent of the funds for 8 Agricultural, Industrial, 
the world-wide missionary enterprise. and Business Men 
Compiled by Dr. Frank W. Price, 52 Educational Workers 
Director, Missionary Research Li- 
brary, New York City. 
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GOSPEL THROUGH THE AIR To this hut “Wings of the Gospel,” carries him to otherwise in- 
in the interior of west Brazil has flown the aerial accessible villages. In each place he talks with the 
itinerate pastor, Rev. John Viser. His airplane, named assembled families about Jesus and the Bible. 
° 
UNKEMPT? YES, BUT EAGER This mother WASHED FOR BIBLE SCHOOL These Bra- 
and her children, in hut near Dourados, Brazil, dis- zilian children have been attending a daily vacation 
play their friendliness through their poverty. An In- Bible school at the little town of Cervo. Some are 
dian family, they live in primitive fashion. Can the very proud of the Gospels and old Christmas cards 
Gospel be made to have meaning to them? they have received. And they love to be photographed. 
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A against the vast expanse of 


AIRPLANE—looking small 
hills and thick vegetation— 
ullllu circles, then swoops lower 
and lower to bump and jostle to a 
stop on a rough clearing. The man 
who steps out carries a Bible. 

In a few minutes he is talking with 
a gathering of boys and girls, men 
and women, who have moved into 
the open space in front of a grass- 
topped house. He is the Rev. John 
Viser, Presbyterian missionary to the 
interior of Brazil, making his regular 
visit by plane. 

We hear much about the industrial- 
ization of countries served by our 
missionaries. The growth of cities and 
the building of roads have changed 
the work of missionaries in many 
places. But let’s keep in mind—there’s 
still plenty of pioneering to be done. 

In the jungles of Brazil, in the 
mountain villages of Mexico, in some 
of the unmapped fastnesses of the 
Congo—people tend to live as they 
have for centuries. To reach them 
with the Gospel message, to help them 
fight their diseases, to bring them 
hope of a new kind of life, demands 
courage and endurance. The airplane 
and the jeep conquer rivers and moun- 
tains and jungles, bringing the mis- 
sionary on his appointed task. 
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WATCHING Interested eyes watch the missionary wherever he goes 
in Mexico. They are curious and speculative eyes. What is this Gospel? 
How do you know it will help us? Perhaps we will listen—manana. 
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JEEP JOCKEY Dr. James Boyce here makes a call into interior 
Mexico. The jeep can traverse rough roads that would turn back most 
cars. The jeep and the airplane are the only ways to reach much of the 
area where our missionaries are at work in Mexico. 


a 
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THE DOCTOR CALLS This time Dr. Boyce arrived by airplane, 
landing on a sandy strip near the village of San Nicolas. The boy is carry- 
ing a box of medical supplies. The round mud house is typical of many 
dwellings in this part of the country. San Nicolas is a Negro town, and 
in many ways seems like “Little Africa” in Mexico. 
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Amidst Social Upheaval 





MME ROM 1951 On, all effective con- 
MBi tacts between the older churches 
lll of the West and the younger 

MEER churches of China have been 

broken. During the past two years 

there has been a slight resumption of 
relations, especially with England and 

Australia, but the break between 

American and Chinese churches is as 

complete as ever. 

Former American missionaries to 
China do not venture even to write 
letters to their old Chinese colleagues, 
for fear of embarrassing them. Our 
main information therefore about the 
course of events in Chinese churches 
has come from reading the Chinese 
church press, and in particular a 
church news magazine, the Heavenly 
Breeze, published in Shanghai. This 
magazine is difficult to obtain, but a 
fairly complete file is in the Mission- 
ary Research Library in New York. 


Three Self 


The dominant feature in the church 
history of China during the years of 
the Communist regime is the devel- 
opment of effective control of all 
Protestant churches by a new organ- 
ization known as the Three Self (self- 
support, self-government, self-propa- 
gation) Patriotic Movement. This 
interdenominational movement was 
organized in 1950, with a YMCA sec- 
retary, Y. T. Wu, as its chairman. Its 
announced purpose is to rid the 
Church of all imperialist and colonial 
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By F. P. JONES 


Former Director, Nanking Theological Seminary 
Nanking, China 


influences presumably imported into 
the Church by its missionary found- 
ers, and thus make it a truly Chinese 
Church, patriotic in the sense of ac- 
cepting the present Government and 
staunchly upholding it. 

Only those church leaders who ac- 
tively accepted this movement and 
participated in it have been able to 
maintain their position. The others 


—— 
.in China? 


have all for one reason or another 
been deposed and imprisoned. For this 
reason there has been a strong ten- 
dency in this country to look upon the 
Three Self Movement with suspicion, 
as being an organization which makes 
the Protestant churches of China into 
stooges for the Communist govern- 
ment. On the other hand, a strong case 
can be made for the Christian leaders 


BACKGROUND 





or 150 years China has been one of the notable mission fields of the 

Protestant churches. Opened up by the British missionary Robert Mor- 
rison in 1807, the country has attracted missionaries of all denominations to 
pour their most devoted efforts into the evangelization of this great land. 

The numerical results have never been striking, but there was a steady 
increase in church membership, until in 1949 when the Communists came 
to power, Protestant Christians in China numbered nearly a million. Best 
results had been obtained in East China, along the coast from Peking and 
Tientsin in the north down to Canton in the south, but there was not a 
province in the whole country in which the Christian church had not been 
established. 

Most of these local congregations were comparatively small, needing 
mission help of one sort or another to maintain a normal and vigorous 
corporate life. And so the task of a large proportion of the 2,000 American 
missionaries scattered throughout the country was to mediate this help 
from the American churches to the young and struggling congregations 
on their way to a mature Christian experience. A Christian ministry had 
been built up, with theological and Bible schools scattered throughout the 
country, Christian hospitals were at work ministering to the needs of Chris- 
tians and non-Christians alike, and thirteen great Christian colleges and 
universities were engaged in training the youth of China. 

Much of this program had been disrupted during the war years of 1937 
to 1945, but it had however never been brought to a standstill, and with 


Here’s How the 

















Church Grew in China 


CHINA... 


The Three-Self Movement: Does It Offer Hope? 


who have participated in this Move- 
ment: Their aim has been to save the 
Church from destruction, and they 
would stoutly insist that their sup- 
port of the Communist regime has 
never exceeded the bounds of a legiti- 
mate patriotism, 


Faithful Dr. Wu 


The largest of the churches estab- 
lished by Protestant missionaries is 
the Church of Christ in China, a 
church which is the result of a union 
of practically all the former Presby- 
terian, Reformed, and Congregational 
churches, the United Church of Can- 
ada, etc. The executive secretary of 
this Church continues to be Rev. 
H. H. Tsui, who had been appointed 
to this position before Communist 
days. The moderator is the YMCA 
secretary Y. IT. Wu, who as we have 
already noted is also the chairman of 
the Three Self Movement. This fact 
has led some people abroad to look 
upon him as a renegade Christian, but 
from many years of personal friend- 
ship, and from reading what he has 
said and done during the past eight 


years, this writer is convinced of the 


reality and depth of Dr. Wu’s relig- 
lous experience. 

Three or four years ago, when the 
Christians in China were still bewild- 
ered by what had happened to them, 
Y. T. Wu wrote a series of articles 
for the Heavenly Breeze to reassure 
the fainthearted. One paragraph was 
especially impressive. 

He said, “Occasionally a discour- 
aged Christian asks me, ‘What future 
does Christianity have in China any- 
how?’ That is a strange question to be 
on the lips of a professing Christian. 
What has happened to his faith? 


Christ Stop Working? 


“Can he believe that the God who 
made heaven and earth, and upholds 
all things by the word of His power, 
has worked until today, and tomor- 
row will suddenly stop working? Has 
he forgotten that Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, today, and forever? 

“Can he imagine that the Holy Spirit 
who has worked in his heart and in 
the hearts of all Christians to convict 
of sin and to lead into the knowledge 
of Christ has worked until today but 
tomorrow will no longer work? No, 
the eternal Triune God does not 





the coming of peace in 1945 the missionaries returned to their places and 


resumed their interrupted tasks. 


The missionaries gave little thought to the possibility that their days 
of work in China would soon be over, until in 1948 the portent loomed 
larger, and in 1949 it became a reality: The Nationalist Government had 
been driven out, China was now under a Communist regime. 

Some of the missionaries left China before the onrushing Communist 
tide, but a considerable number remained at their posts, and for a year or 
more after the turnover were able under rather minor restrictions to con- 


tinue their work. 


This situation changed radically with the coming of the Korean War. 


Communist China identified itself with the North Korean cause from the 
first, looked upon the United States as the chief culprit in that “incident”, 
and with the entry of their own “volunteers” into the fighting began vig- 
orously to develop a war psychology of enmity against the United States. 
The mayor of Nanking told a meeting of church leaders that they could 
not help but be under a suspicion of treason to their country when they 
associated every day with American missionaries. 

Chinese Christian leaders began accordingly to urge their American 
co-workers to leave. The war tensions built up so rapidly that by the spring 
of 1951 those few missionaries who were still left in China found them- 
selves practically isolated from the Christian community, unable to con- 
tinue their work, and scarcely even welcomed. at Chinese churches. 








Chu Pei-en, YMCA Secretary in Nanking and 
Executive Secretary of the Kiangsu Synod of 
the Church of Christ in China. 





Bishop Stephen S. Y. Wang of the Episcopal 
Church, Bishop of Shantung. 


change with the times. We need not 
be concerned over the power of God, 
but only over our own faithfulness.” 

I cannot believe that a Christian 
leader who speaks like this has made 
any fatal compromise in his Christian 
faith. 

Another Christian leader who is a 
staunch supporter of the Three Self 
Movement is Anglican Bishop K. H. 
Ting, who is also president of Nan- 
king Theological Seminary. He has 
recently published in Nanking an ar- 
ticle on Christian Theism, in which 
he turns the Communist argument of 

(See next page) 








WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT 


What Happened in China 


| ISTURBING to those concerned 
i) with the Christian faith in 

China was the manner in 
ntl which Communism moved in 
and apparently claimed the loyalty and 
support of many who had become 
leaders in the younger churches of 
China. Why would those who had 
once known loyalty to Christ yield to 
the materialistic doctrines of Com- 
munism? 

Wherever Communism and Chris- 
tianity clash among the masses of Asia 
and Africa the same forces will be at 
work as those which brought about 
the change in China. For this reason, 
Christian leaders have given careful 
evaluation to a review of events in 
China. Herewith are pertinent state- 
ments: 


Bishop Stephen Neill of England, in 
his new book, The Unfinished Task, 
concludes that the Christian churches 
in China fell before the Communists 
because of the following defects: 


@ Christianity was presented much 
more as a program of social and 
political reform than as a reli- 
gion of redemption. 


@ A widespread lack of interest in 
theology. 

@ A liberal interpretation of the 
Bible, from which both the pro- 
phetic and the eschatological di- 
mensions were almost wholly 
absent. 

@ An almost total lack of under- 
standing of the significance of 
the Universal Church. 

—From a review of the book in 

The Christian Century 


“Tt will be a tragedy if Christians 
seek comfort from the idea that our 
losses in China arise from the Com- 
munists who have ruined our work. 
Communism is a social philosophy in 
which society is organized into pas- 
sionate action to bring about the mil- 
lennium without God. Christians must 
face the bald fact that there has been 
something woefully inadequate in our 
interpretation of God that left China 
with such a religious vacuum that 
Communism could enter like a rush- 
ing wind. Missions may have cast out 
the “unclean spirit,” but in failing to 
give China something better than it 
had before, have we not created a 





——CHURCH IN CHINA—— 
(From page 13) 


religion being an opiate back upon the 
atheists. After pointing out how Adam 
hid from God after his sin, he said, 
“How Adam would have liked then 
to believe that God did not exist. And 
from that time until now, sinners have 
espoused atheism as a way of deaden- 
ing their consciences so that they 
could continue in sin.” It is apparent 
that the freedom of religious belief 
which the Communist Government 
has proclaimed does allow a very posi- 
tive statement of Christian faith. 


What of the Future? 


What then of the future? If the 
Communist regime continues in power, 
will the Church be able to maintain 
itself? The Church is handicapped by 
its minority position and its financial 
weakness, but all indications in the 
news of the past three or four years 
are that it is recovering from the 
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shock of the turnover, that it con- 
tinues to preach the Gospel, and that 
new accessions of church membership 
are rewarding its faithfulness. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed 
Church union hymnbook of 1955 has 
in it a hymn (no. 107) which comes 
directly from the faith of this younger 
church engaged in its struggle for 
existence. In the year 1952, three 
years after the Communists had come 
to power, this Chinese Christian 
could say 


Though the world may change its 
fashion, 
Yet our God is e’er the same; 
His compassion and His covenant 
Through all ages will remain. 
God’s own children, God’s own chil- 
dren 
Must forever praise His name. 


I cannot but believe that in spite of 
all difficulties, the hope expressed in 
the last two lines will be realized. END 


situation in which the last state is 
worse than the first? (Matt. 12:43-45.) 
This has been the unwitting contribu- 
tion of Christendom to the rise of 
Communism. . . .” 
—L. M. Outerbridge, The Lost 
Churches of China, p. 188 


A man who served for many years 
as a missionary in China before Com- 
munist pressure forced him from the 
country challenges the idea that the 
Christian churches of China are lost. 
“Seeds of Christianity have been 
planted,” he says. “They do not die 
easily. Throughout many parts of 
China are devoted Christians, and in 
time their influence will be felt again. 
The time has been too short since the 
Communists gained control for us to 
pass judgment on the quality of be- 
liefs held by the Chinese Christians.” 


Will Other Religions 
Send Missionaries? 


Twenty to twenty-five millions are 
being added to non-Christian religions 
each year, compared with between 
one and two million added to the 
Christian religion. Thus wrote Dr. 
Merle Davis, director of research of 
the International Missionary Council, 
a few years ago. 

North and East Africa have long 
been Muslim, but in recent years 
Islam has moved southward and west- 
ward at a steady rate. 

The Buddhists in Ceylon are raising 
a one million rupee fund to send a 
mission to Germany. Centers of Bud- 
dhist studies can be found in Europe 
and in the United States. Many large 
cities in this country now have Mus- 
lim mosques. Hinduism claims that it 
is a religion capable of uniting man- 
kind which it accuses Christianity of 
dividing. 

The noted historian, Arnold Toyn- 
bee, in his recent book, Christianity 
Among the Religions of the World, 
recognizes that for the first time all 
mankind is becoming embraced in one 
actual community of destiny. The 
non-Western peoples are seeking to 
adopt Western technology and the 
West’s emphasis upon the importance 
of the individual; but they are at- 
tempting to disassociate these factors 
from the motive forces released by 
Christianity. Toynbee raises the ques- 
tion: Can this be done? 
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At the Ghana Conference 


New Horizons for Missi 


MM or the first time now, the Inter- 
national Missionary Council has 
lil convened in Africa south of 
tt the Sahara. This was a recog- 
nition of the increasing importance of 
Africa on the world scene and in the 
global Christian movement. As a re- 
sult of sacrificial missionary effort ten 
out of every hundred Africans today 
are Christians. Our Conference hosts 
were capable and consecrated church- 
men and churchwomen of the awak- 
ening black continent which stands on 
the threshold of tremendous change. 
Symbolic too was our meeting in 
Ghana in the first year of its national 
freedom. All Africa looks to Ghana 
to lead the way. 
Interdenominational missionary con- 
ferences began over a century ago. 
The first was held in New York in 


By FRANK W. PRICE 


Director, Missionary Research Library 


New York City 


1854, followed by similar gatherings 
in England, China, and other coun- 
tries. In 1900 an “Ecumenical Confer- 
ence” brought together over 2,000 
missionary leaders, including 600 for- 
eign missionaries. Out of this meeting 
in New York ios eloped the idea of a 
carefully planned, thoroughly repre- 
sentative world-wide assembly for 
united missionary planning and action. 
The result was the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Conference of 1910, one of the 
great church events of modern times, 
with an official attendance of more 
than 1,300. I have heard my father tell 
often of his experiences as a member 
of the Southern Presbyterian delega- 
tion. 

The place names that follow have 
made missionary history. At Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., in 1921 the International 


n 


Missionary Council was formally or- 
ganized. In 1928 came the Jerusalem 
Conference. W hereas only one per 
cent of the delegates at Edinburgh 
came from the “younger churches” 
planted by missionaries, one out of 
every four at the Jerusalem gathering 
were Asians, South Americans, or 
Africans. The Madras (India) Con- 
ference met in 1938, at a time of seri- 
ous international tensions, yet more 
than 400 men and women attended 
from more than 50 countries, one half 
of them strong leaders in growing 
churches of “mission lands.” I was a 
member of the China delegation which 
included 32 Chinese and 17 mission- 
aries, 

The Whitby (Canada) Conference 
in 1947 and the Willingen (Germany ) 
Conference in 1952 were smaller post- 
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New Horizons 


war gatherings, but widely represen- 
tative and creative in outlook and 
decisions. Each has marked a great 
forward advance in missionary philos- 


ophy and policy. 
Faith 


The two major issues before the 
Ghana Assembly showed how far and 
how rapidly we have moved in the 
past ten years. In 1948 the World 
Council of Churches was constituted 
at Amsterdam, a daughter of the mod- 
ern missionary enterprise. Now the 
two ecumenical bodies, with many 
common purposes and interest, are 
considering a merger. After prolonged 
debate the Ghana Assembly voted, by 
a considerable majority, for integra- 
tion “in principle.” After two or three 
more years of discussion the member 
councils—national missionary coun- 
cils and national church councils—will 
vote on the proposals for merger and 
if they approve and the World Coun- 
cil agrees there will probably be one 
body by 1961 or 1962. 

The younger churches of Asia were 
most active supporters of the closer 
relationship. They want to be partici- 
pants in mission, not merely recipients 
of mission, and they want to meet 
churches of the West on an equal 
basis. The less developed churches of 
Africa, Latin America, and the Near 
East have more doubts and questions 
about a single organization but most 
of them will go along with the plan. 

The keen discussion about the new 
“Theological Education Fund” of the 


International Missionary Council was 
another evidence that the younger 
churches are growing up. Four million 
US dollars have been contributed and, 
together with other funds to be raised, 
will be used to strengthen the train- 
ing of an indigenous ministry in se- 
lected interdenominational seminaries 
on each continent. The independence 
of the younger churches in many 
countries was seen in their objections 

American conditions of adminis- 
tration accompanying the American 
financial gift from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. and from eight Amer- 
ican mission boards. But all agree that 
“The Christian Mission in this Hour” 
depends not simply upon missionaries 
from western lands, but even more 
upon preachers and teachers, evange- 
lists and servants of the Church from 
among the Christians of non-western 
lands, and upon the missionary im- 
petus of the “younger churches.” 

As in all previous missionary con- 
ferences the Christian fellow ship was 
outstanding, a never-to-be-forgotten 
experience. Here at the Ghana As- 
sembly was a congregation gathered 
“out of all nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues” with a common 
cause, to make Jesus Christ known and 
loved and obeyed as Lord and Sav- 
iour throughout the world. Mainland 
China, to our sorrow, was not rep- 
resented; the loss was ours as well as 
that of Chinese Christians. But we had 
the brilliant and lovable principal of 
Tainan Theological Seminary, mod- 
erator of the Formosa Presbyterian 
General Assembly, C. H. Hwang; and 
also a winsome young Chinese pas- 
tor, Chen-ming Lee, from Hong 
Kong. 


200 Delegates Attend First Africa 
Conference Held Below the Sahara 


Approximately 200 delegates from 50 countries gathered in the 
new African republic of Ghana December 28 to January 8. The 
meeting had major significance in regard to the missions you sup- 
port through your Church. Even more far-reaching, however, in this 
meeting lie the hopes of world understanding, some of the answers 
to the violence which is being stirred through nationalism and 
rising social stresses in Africa and Asia. 

For the first time the International Missionary Council convened 


in Africa south of the Sahara. 


Dr. Frank W. 


Price, director of the 


Missionary Research Library, served as consultant to the Confer- 
ence. In this article he brings to SURVEY readers a report of vital 


interest to Christians. 
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Leaders Come from Many Lands 

President John Mackay of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, chairman 
of the Assembly, lifted us to heights 
of vision and inspiration in his 
opening address and closing sermon. 
Among the vice-chairmen were Pro- 
fessor Christian Baeta of the Univer- 
sity of Ghana, an African leader of 
unusual intellectual ability and win- 
some spirit, and Miss Helen Kim, 
president of Ehwa Women’s College 
in Korea, dressed as always in her 
native costume, small in stature but 
wise, forceful, and gracious. 

The most brilliant young leader in 
the gathering was U Kyaw Than of 
Burma, formerly secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
now on the secretariat of the East 
Asia Christian Conference. From the 
Near East was the Reverend Farid 
Audeh, president of the Supreme 
Council of the Evangelical Churches 
in Syria and Lebanon; we had first 
met at the Madras Conference in 1938 
when he was pastor of the Church 
of Christ in Nazareth. 

A benediction to the whole meeting 
was Bishop Chandy Ray of Pakistan, 
who once suffered bitter persecution 
from family and friends when he was 
converted from Hinduism. South Af- 
rica sent some Negro pastors and lay- 
men not afraid to speak their minds 
on critical issues before the Church; 
they put the white representatives in 
the shade. I was amazed at the linguis- 
tic ability of all the African delegates; 
they spoke well and had something 
worthwhile to say. 

We were divided into groups and 
committees for consideration of vital 
questions affecting the missionary 
movement today: the revival in non- 
Christian religious systems, the chal- 
lenge of militant Communism, new 
types of mission and the call for new 
qualifications in missionaries, Christian 
witness in the turbulent life of so- 
cieties and nations today. 

On the first Sunday we attended a 
mass meeting of Ghana Christians in 
the stadium at Ghana. A joint choir 
sang the Hallelujah Chorus from 
Handel’s Messiah. Prime Minister 
Nkrumah was present at this gather- 
ing in the open air and also at the 
official reception to the Assembly, 
and he expressed profound apprecia- 
tion for the work of Christian mis- 


sions and of the churches in_ his 
country. The Protestant Christian 
community now numbers about 
400,000. 
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New Horizons 


On the second Sunday we fanned 
out all over Ghana to preach in 
churches of different denominations. 
My assignment was to the Presby- 
terian church in Kumasi, the thriving 
capital of Ashanti territory, nearly 
200 miles north of Accra. The con- 
gregation of nearly 1,000 looked like 
a flower garden because of their 
brightly colored garments. The people 
listened intently as I preached on the 
words from I Peter, “You are God’s 
people,” with translation being made 
into Twi language. What wonderful 
singing, of translated Western hymns 
and of their own Christian songs set 
to African melodies! 


Ghana Conference Points the Way 


What will the Ghana Conference 
mean in missionary history? It marks 
a watershed in the relationship be- 
tween Western missions and _ the 
churches of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Many of these churches are 
maturing and meeting the churches 
of North America and Europe on 
common ground. The revolutionary 
changes which have taken place in 
Asia are coming tomorrow in Africa. 
The proposed merger of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council and 
World Council of Churches is an in- 
evitable development. Our Presby- 
terian Church in the US belongs to 
both, and we shall be working in and 
through the combined organization. 

The Christian forces of the world 
need to think and act together in the 
face of unprecendented dangers and 
opportunities. It is a time of great 
peril and also of great promise. There 
are strong Christian groups, like the 
Southern Baptist Convention and the 
World Conference of Pentecostal 
Churches (both represented by ob- 
servers at the Ghana meeting) which 
are not yet members of these world 
councils; there are a number of “evan- 
gelical” and “faith” missions and 
churches that are opposed to “ecu- 
menicity.” But we believe that under 
the leading of the Holy Spirit they 
will come to see the need for “to- 
getherness” and sooner or later will 
join the common front. 

The majority of mankind are yet 
unreached by the Gospel of Christ. 
The population of the world is grow- 
ing faster than the Christian popula- 
tion. And as Bishop Brent of the Phil- 
Ippines said at the beginning of this 
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Shown here are Rev. Christian G. Baeta, Chairman of the Ghana Christian Council; Dr. 
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John A. Mackay, Chairman of the International Missionary Council; Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana; Dr. A. W. Blaxall of South Africa; Rev. Z. R. Mahabane of South 
Africa; Rev. P. K. Dagadu, Secretary of the Ghana Christian Council. 





Dr. Frank W. Price, Presbyterian Church US, is shown here with Re 
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v. C. H. Hwang, mod- 


erator of the Presbyterian Church of Formosa; Rev. Ho-choon Yu, Korea; Dr. Kyung Chik 
Han, Korea; Dr. Seng Ong Ho, Malaya; Rev. Ching-ming Lee, Hong Kong. 


century, “The world is too much for 
a divided Church.” 

Our goal is not uniformity or a 
super-church, but unity in Christ, 
“that the world may believe.” In unity 
there is strength and hope. Whether 
one is a church member in the United 
States or Denmark or Belgian Congo 
or Brazil or Indonesia he needs to 
know that he belongs. He belongs, not 
only to Jesus Christ but also to His 
“body” throughout the world. And 
this fellowship of faith, transcending 
nation and race and language and 
class, is sure of ultimate victory. 


The secretary of the Congo Prot- 
estant Council, the Reverend R. V. 
de Carle Thompson, reported to his 
constituency after the Ghana As- 
sembly, “I wish it were possible to 
bring to you all something of the 
fellowship and oneness in Christ 
which was felt by all. It has been a 
great experience.” All of us who were 
privileged to be in the Ghana Con- 
ference would like to say this to all 
our fellow Christians in all lands. And 
Ghana points ahead to greater expec- 
tations from God and greater at- 
tempts for God. END 
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‘Let us learn by doing, 
even if we have to make 
our own mistakes” 


A New Voice in Africa 


By GEORGE W. CARPENTER 


Secretary for Africa, International Missionary Council 


lA STONISHED Joy” was the response of more 
y. than one experienced churchman as the All- 
Africa Church Conference came to a close 

TT Ibadan, Nigeria on January 19, 1958. Joy 
and astonishment not only that for the first time in 
history churchmen and women from all parts of 
Africa had discovered each other and shared ten 
days of “conversation about the things of God”— 
that had been planned and expected—but for the 
maturity of judgment, the sense of firm, confident, 
responsible leadership, the pervasive unity of spirit. 
These were new. This was the Church of Africa 
speaking. And beyond that, it was also the Church 


of Africa listening, ready and able to “hear what the 
Spirit is saying to the churches.” 


< 


SYMBOLIC OF THE FAITH AND COURAGE of the Christian 
leaders emerging in the “Younger Churches” of Africa is Mrs. 
Ngoya Esete (Isaac) Kanyinda, only Congolese delegate to 
the All-African Conference in Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Mrs. Kanyinda and her husband will be remembered by 
many members of Presbyterian churches in the U. S., as our 
Board of World Missions brought them here to visit our churches 
last year. Now, Mr. Kanyinda has taken over the pastorate of 
the church in the Congo formerly held by our missionary, Glenn 
Murray. Mr. and Mrs. Murray will be on the scene, as advisors 
and counselors; but Mr. and Mrs. Kanyinda will be moving for- 
ward as the leaders of this younger church. Thus, is symbolized 
the remarkable progress for which our missionaries have 
worked for many years—the emergence of Christian leaders 
among the people whom we have been serving. 





Approximately 200 delegates from 25 countries 
and territories participated in the conference. 

Much longer than in Asia the churches in Africa 
have remained outwardly content to let the responsi- 
bilities of leadership-rest in missionary hands. This 
Conference clearly marked the end of that phase. 
There was no bitterness, only appreciation for all 
that has been done to plant and nurture the Church 
in African soil. 

But there was quiet and constant reiteration of the 
newly realized fact: “We are the Church. Under 
God’s leading the power of decision is henceforth 
ours. It is our right and our duty to learn by doing; 
even, if necessary, by making mistakes.” 

No doubt the rapid political development taking 
place today in many parts of Africa contributed to 
this sense of responsibility. So, too, did the make-up 
of the Conference itself. It was planned that way. 
Out of nearly two hundred people attending, half 
were delegates of the churches in Africa. One quar- 
ter were missionaries. The remaining quarter in- 
cluded consultants, observers and __ staff—largely 
people not residenc in Africa. 

Among consultants were ten churchmen from 
Asia, Latin America and the Pacific, sent as fraternal 
representatives from the Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council which was held at Accra 
just prior to the Conference. The observers included 
a limited number of Mission Board secretaries—a 
small fraction of those who would have liked to 
attend. With complete self-restraint they remained 
silently in the background, so the discussion re- 
mained predominantly in the hands of the Africans. 

(See next page) 
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(Continued from page 19) 


English, French and Portuguese 
were used at the choice of each 
speaker, and simultaneous translation 
ear-phone equipment enabled the 
French-speaking delegates to follow 
proceedings in English without the 
delay of platform interpretation. 

In the first five morning sessions 
five major topics were introduced, 
each presented in two carefully pre- 
pared papers. The main themes were: 
1. The Church, Youth and the Family; 
2. The Church and Economic Life; 
3- The Church and Citizenship; 4. 
The Church, African Culture and Re- 
ligion; 5. The Growing Church, Four 
sessions were then devoted to dis- 
cussion of the themes in small groups, 
after which each group presented a 
report which was received and dis- 
cussed by the whole Conference. 

In connection with the main Con- 
ference two special Consultations 
were held. Twenty-eight of the dele- 
gates—most of them women—met for 
five days before the Conference to 
consider the special work and inter- 
ests of Christian women in Africa 
today. Among them was Mrs. Isaac 
Kanyinda of Belgian Congo, who re- 
cently visited America as a guest of 
the Board of Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. After the 
main Conference about thirty-five 
people stayed on for three days to 
consider present needs and possibili- 
ties in leadership training. Among 
these was the Reverend Charles T. 
McKee of the American Presbyterian 
Congo Mission. Both of these gather- 
ings were fruitful. Both had long been 
needed, but equally representative 
groups of people could not have been 
brought together without exhorbitant 
expense apart from the Conference 
itself. 

It will be years before the full effect 
of this group of meetings will become 
apparent. One of the delegates re- 
marked: “The most important thing 
is this. All over Africa there will 
begin to be groups of Christian people, 
taking hold of some particular aspect 
of their work with fresh seriousness 
and fresh initiative because one of 
them has been here and seen how 
their particular interest is part of the 
whole. It may be family life, a liturgy, 
or music, or church order, or unity. 
Whatever it is, people who struggled 
in isolation now know we are all 
members one of another and that 
God is working through us.” 
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DELEGATES FROM 25 COUNTRIES 


Frame Statement of Faith 


What will be the future of Christianity in Africa? The 200 delegates 
to the All-Africa Church Conference at Ibadan, Nigeria, faced this ques- 
tion and adopted a statement of belief and purpose. This statement was 
printed in English, French, and Portugese, and in the African languages, 
and was read in churches all over Africa on Easter Sunday. The statement 
reads as follows: 


MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES OF AFRICA 


We the delegates of the first All Africa Church Conference that has 
ever been held in Africa, rejoice that God has called us together and 
in His name we send greetings from Ibadan in Nigeria to all the churches 
of Africa. 

We come from the countries of Sierra Leone, Gambia, Nigeria, of 
French West Africa, Liberia and Togo, the Camerouns, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Belgian Congo, Angola, South Africa, Mozambique, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Madagascar, as well as other parts of the world. But al- 
though our languages are many, our reason for coming here is the 
same, that we love the Lord Jesus Christ and are witnesses to His Gospel, 
that in Him we are one people whether we speak Ibo, Yoruba, Douala, 
English, Afrikaans, Zulu, Sesuto, Portuguese, French, Kikuyu or any 
other language that is spoken by ‘the people who live in Africa. We are 
one in Him who was born a Jew in Bethlehem, fled from Herod into 
Egypt, grew up in Nazareth, died in Jerusalem, arose there and lives 
today in Ibadan and in every other city and village in the world that His 
Father created. Of this oneness in Christ we have been given such a rich 
experience at this Conference that not one of us is likely to forget it. 

To be here is to have abundant cause to thank God for the way that 
the Gospel has been brought to so many countries and to be filled with 
astonished joy that it has transformed the lives of so many men and 
women of Africa. 

In a continent where such massive events lie ahead, we thank God that 
the Christian Church has taken such deep root. We know there are mil- 
lions who have not heard the Gospel and we accept the challenge of the 
evangelizing of our countries, especially in the face of the dangers of 
materialism and secularism. 

While this experience of unity has been rich and deep, we acknowl- 
edge with penitence our many divisions which have prevented us from 
w itnessing to our unity in Him, but this we still purpose to do with His 
assistance. We believe that Christ challenges us to overcome these divi- 
sions in the Church and to work for the removal of all injustices based 
on racial discrimination which we believe to be contrary to the will of 
God. 

We rejoice in the advance of African countries toward self govern- 
ment and in the liberation of African energies and talents, praying that 
they may be used for the service of Him whom we acknowledge to be 
the Lord of all mankind. 

The continent of Africa will see unparalleled events and changes dur- 
ing the rest of this century, welcomed by some, feared by others. We 
pray that the Christian Church of Africa will play its role as champion, 
teacher, counsellor and shepherd during these crucial years. We are 
humbly aware of our responsibilities to God and to this continent, and 
dedicate ourselves anew to their performance, trusting that we shall be 
led and supported by our fellow-Christians throughout Africa and the 
world. 

In the name of the Father of all men, in the name of the Son who 
saved us all, in the name of the Holy Spirit who inspires us, we declare 
ourselves to be one in Christ. Amen. 
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Compelled by 


Good News 


This moving poem sings of 


misstonaries in every generation 


By C. L. CRINER 


Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


No. | Be Not Reluctant 


And the Almighty said to Jonah: 
“Go unto Nineveh, that great city, and 
preach, 
‘In forty days shall Nineveh be destroyed 
And its people die in dust and in ashes.’ ” 
But Jonah turned his face from the Lord 
God and fled away by sea. 


The sea rose like tigers 
And the vessel fled in the wind like a wild 
thing. 
The sailors cried out to their gods, 
But Jonah slept in the hold of the ship. 
And the captain came upon him and said, 
“Cry out to your God that we may be 
spared.” 
Then Jonah said, 
“I have turned my face from the Lord 
And gone into the diverse places of the 
earth— 
Therefore, cast me into the sea and the 
ship may be spared.” 


But the sailors cast lots, and the die fell 
upon Jonah. 


Then the crew took Jonah 
And threw him into the sea 


And the storm was still. 
For three days Jonah lay in the belly of a 
great fish. 
Then he cried aloud unto the Almighty 
and was delivered. 
And the word of the Lord came once more 
to Jonah saying: 
“Go unto Nineveh, that great city, 
And preach unto the people.” 
And Jonah went and cried out, 
“Behold! In forty days shall Nineveh be de- 
stroyed oO 
And her gates shall be closed 
And the raven shall walk in her holy 
places.” 
But the King cried out, 
“Let every man hear the word of the Lord!” 
In sackcloth and ashes he repented the 
evil of his people. 


Jonah turned his face from Nineveh 
And sat overlooking the city awaiting the 
destruction. 
So Jonah denounced the work of the Lord 
and was angry 
And the desert wind blew upon Jonah; 
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But the Lord sent a vine that grew in the 
night. 

Its shade fell upon Jonah by day 

And he was glad for the shelter of the vine. 

Then a worm ate the root of the vine and 
it died in a single evening. 


And Jonah was sad. 


Then spake the Lord: 

“Why are you concerned for a vine 
That grew in a day and died in a day? 
Where is compassion and mercy? 
Where is the fullness of your heart 
For the people of Nineveh who have re- 

pented their wicked ways?” 


No. Il But If Necessary Serve the Lord Unto Death 


They said to her, 
“Admit your evil ways. 
Confess that you are a spy—an enemy of 
the people. 
Stand back and answer these charges with 
vour confession.” 
But the woman came forward because she 
was deaf 
And said gently, “I have done no evil. 
I confess nothing 
But a belief in the glory of the Almighty 
God, 
And a love for the people of this great 
land.” 


“Confess! We have the full information. 
You must confess so our records are com- 
plete.” 
And she said, “I will not, 
For the confession is untrue 
And I will not lie before God and man 
Though I die for it.” 


And she was returned to her cell and left 
alone 
In the darkness and bitter cold. 
And she cried out, 
“Hear me, O Lord, or I shall surely die.” 
And in the darkness 
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The words of Genesis came back 
And she saw Abraham go unto the high 
place, 
At the command of the Lord, 
To sacrifice his son as God had required 
of him. 
And in the long night that knew no end- 
ing 
The word came upon her. 
“T am both Abraham and Isaac. 
I will offer myself even unto death. 
And the Lord will sustain me 
Or I shall die.” 


She was called again to the empty room 

And the brutality of utter indifference to 
any living thing. 

And the officer said, “Confess or you shall 
be executed.” 

But she would not. 

For the word of God sustained and di- 
rected her. 

And a third time she was called and a sen- 
tence was read, 

“Exiled for high crimes and treason.” 

And in nine days she passed out of the 
land into freedom. 

Carrying the humility of a Christian 

Like a light before her. 


No. III For the Glory of God 


He stood in simple dignity And gracious is the man who. walks among 
Before the men whose minds them 
Came and went as shadows flicker against Armed only with love. 
a wall; “ 
And he spoke of the eternal goodness of He led the weak and the frightened 
the Christ Before the mercy of God 
Who follows the mind And his name passed beyond into the 
In all its confusion streets. 
And brings the gracious love of God into He who builds a house for God labors not 
any heart. in vain, 


For even the mad may know God; 


No. IV Shines on All Men 


They came Above the river. There 
Under a brilliant jewel sky to raise a tall cross 

Past crumbling forts Over the willows 

Through gateways old as Rome Of an ancient, somnolent land. 


To a small, clean-swept compound 
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TA “ante 
BRAZIL 


Rev. Jose dos Santos Jr., 
Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Brazil 


How Large Is Your Church? 


The Presbyterian Church of Brazil is still young, 
very young indeed, but vigorous. Presby terian work 
started in this country with the arriv: al of the first 
American missionary in 1859. We have now a church 
of about 80,000 professed members and thousands of 
adherents. We have 7 synods, 35 presbyteries, and 
more than 400 churches. 


Is the Presbyterian Church Influential? 


The Presbyterian Church is represented in all 
activities of the country. We have senators and 
members of the Chamber of Deputies who are Pres- 
byterians—some of them of great influence. In our 
universities there are professors who enjoy the most 
outstanding renown and who are Presby terians. 

The first compendium of arithmetic for low and 
high school was written by a Presbyterian minister— 
Antonio Trajano. The first historic grammar written 
in Brazil was the work of a Presbyterian minister— 
Eduardo Carlos Pereira. The first Hebraic Gram- 
mar in the Portuguese language was written by a 
Presbyterian minister—Guilhermo Kerr. 

The first evangelical university in South America 
is a Presbyterian university—Institutu Mackenzie, in 
Sao Paulo. The first private school on Agriculture in 
Brazil is a Presbyterian school, in Lavras. 
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What is the cause of this vigor? 

Originally it is due to the evangelistic spirit of 
the first missionaries. This is also the spirit of the 
church in our days. This spirit is expressed especially 
through the work of Christian laymen, and the dis- 
tribution and teaching of the Bible. We do not argue 
about the Bible. We believe that the Bible is the 
Word of God, we spread and teach the Bible. We 
have several churches which started as Sunday 
schools. Most of our preachers are laymen. 


Is your church missionary in spirit? 

We feel responsible for missionary work in all 
South American countries and in Portugal. To this 
last country, where they speak the same language 
as we, we have already a missionary. 


Will you mention some of your 
important developments? 


We are trying to attend to those necessities so 
urgent, developing our institutions and creating new 
ones. We have two seminaries and are taking steps 
to open a third one. We have several Biblical in- 
stitutes and schools, and three Presbyterian hospitals. 
We have two papers of the church itself, one paper 
of the church youth, but we feel the necessity of 
placing them at the level of the development of the 
church. We have a Publishing House which, though 
small and poor, is doing a good service in the print- 
ing of books and pamphlets. 

In several places we are using the radio for evan- 
gelism. My own church maintains a daily radio pro- 
gram in Sao Paulo. 


What is your most serious problem? 


The Presbyterian Church of Brazil runs a very 
serious risk: it is growing too quickly. With its 
growth the necessities grow also. Furthermore, the 
rapid transformation of this country offers splendid 
opportunities that, so far, we are not able to make 
the best use of, short as we are of money and men. 
A young church has to attend simultaneously to two 
needs: to maintain the churches already established 
(its own maintenance) and to maintain the dev elop- 
ment of evangelism. END 
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e How have you grown? 
@ What can you do to meet 
the challenges of today? 


e How can we help you? 


KOREA 


Dr. Hyung Nong Park, President, Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea 


What is the size of your church? 


Protestant missionary work in Korea started only 73 years ago. Today 
there are about 1,200,000 Protestant Christians in this land. The Presby- 
terian Church is the largest denomination with 650,000 members. The rapid 
growth of the Korean Church has been pointed out as a special example 
in the history of missions, 


Is the Church spreading? 


In order to Christianize our own people, individual Christians, local 
churches, presbyteries, and General Assembly are diligent in the pioneer 
work of opening new churches. Our Board of National Missions is now 
carrying out a plan of establishing 500 new churches, one in every “church- 
less district” in South Korea. 


How about your missionary challenge? 


Our church has already had a share in taking the gospel to other Oriental 
peoples. We have had a small mission work in Shantung, China, ever since 
our General Assembly was formed in 1912. Our missionaries have per- 
severed in mission work there even after China came under the “Red Gov- 
ernment.” Our last missionary to China came home only in September, 
1957. We have already begun new mission work in Thailand. Two young 
Korean missionary families are working there, having been sent by our 
church. We are looking for other suitable mission fields in Asia. 


What can the Presbyterian Church US do to help you most? 


We would ask that the church faithfully continue all the works they have 
been doing, with greater emphasis upon educational work, and try to secure 
more sympathetic understanding and active co-operation of the national 
church leaders. END 


AFRICA: 
the Kasai Church 


Sende Joseph, Elder 
Now working for the American 


Bible Society on revision of the 
Tshiluba Bible ........... 


In what does the greatest strength 
of the Kasai Church lie? 

The church’s might surpasses to ap- 
pear in this thing, to tell other people 
God’s Gospel. 


Do your church members feel a re- 
sponsibility for teaching other Afri- 
cans the Gospel? 

The Christians love to show Jesus 
to other people of Africa and are 
needing this thing, but they have not 
learned high school and do not have 
much money. 


Do they try to send the Gospel to 
people in other lands? 

They want to send other people the 
Gospel. 


What is the greatest weakness of 
your church? 

The church is weak in these things: 
first, we have only begun a theologi- 
cal school now, and second, we do 
not have much money. 


What do you most need to help 
your church grow? 

We need the young men of the 
Kasai to learn new things in America. 
That wives of pastors be educated to 
help their husbands. 


What can the church in the United 
States do to help you most? 

(a) That you pray God for us (b) 
That you pray for the prostitute 
women among us (c) That you pray 
for those who drink and those who 
become drunk. 

* * * * 


Elder Joseph concludes his letter: 

“I strong and my five children are 
well, too. Four children are married 
and they have their children, so I have 
thirteen grandchildren, ten are girls 
and three are boys. My oldest boy is 
mechanician in official school and he 
is teaching boys’ school. 

“T sit and think of you one by one 
and hope that you are all labouring 
for the Master, and will hear some 
‘well done good and faithful servant 
of Lord.’ 

“Greetings to all friends who are 
in America. 

“Faithfully your friend, 
—SENDE JOSEPH” 
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Life on Our Mission Fields—I. 


BLUE TATTOO MARKS on tii- 
bal woman are applied at time of 
marriage, to let all men know that 
she is a wife. 


They Were Tortured 


(From a letter by Bob Montgomery) 


In three days four services were 
held and nine tribal pastors ordained 
—six Taiyal and three Ami, the first 
tribal men to be ordained in this area. 
... Of these men, four have churches 
and five will be “pastors at large” to 
serve many churches. 

These tribal churches are less than 
15 years away from days of persecu- 
tion (by the Japanese), A man was 
pointed out to me whose son was 
beaten and killed for refusing to deny 
his Lord. One of the men who now 


Human, stirring- day-by-day ex- 
periences of your missionaries 
among the mountain churches of 
Formosa (Taiwan), where Chris- 
tianity is spreading like a mighty 





preaches almost lost his mind because 
of persecution, which involved being 
imprisoned in a cage. 


All Shook Up 
(A letter by Gay and Ed. S. Currie) 


We had an earthquake that most 
shook us out of our beds about 4:15 
A.M. one day. There were ten trem- 
ors the first day and a large number 
for several days. Almost every room 
in our Oriental house had cracks in 
the walls... . A number of people 
were killed, most of them in this gen- 
eral area. 














PIPE SMOKING is still common 


practice among older women in the 
seven tribes of the eastern moun- 
tains. 


One night after Bible class one of 
the men asked me to give foreign 
names to him, his wife, two little girls, 
and one little son. It was the first time 
I’ve ever named a whole family. 

He said he was an unbeliever when 
he first came to the class. Then he 
became interested and finally gave 
his heart to Christ. When he told his 
wife he was going to be baptized, she 
told him, “You can’t—you’re too 
bad!” For three years she watched 
him lead a Christian life, then she de- 
cided that she wanted to be a Chris- 
tian, too. ... 

Miss Wu, my sweet young Bible 





CLATTER, HAMMER, CHATTER. 
Building a church in Taiwan is a 
community venture. Such mountain 
churches are generally built long be- 
fore a pastor is available. Lay leaders 
and itinerant missionaries conduct 
services, frequently held at night after 
the people have completed a long day 
in the fields. 
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Woman, asked if I would teach her 
and a little bride to make mayonnaise. 
Instead of two, five came; and we had 
fun making it together. Now a re- 
quest has come for me to teach a class 
in cooking at the Ami Tribe Sectional 
Conference for Women. ... 


He Suffered in a Cage 


(From a letter by Miss 
Wilcox:) 

I want to introduce you to some of 
my friends. 

The first is Wiran, the Taiyal man 
of whom I spoke so often on this fur- 
lough. He is the one who was thrown 
out as dead by the Japanese soldier 
who had given him a hard blow on 
the head for refusing to deny Christ. 
Faithful Christians nursed him back 
to life and his witness continued. 

Later, for again refusing to deny 
Christ, he was put to hard labor and 
not allowed to sleep at all during 
seven days and nights. His mind failed 
under this ordeal, and he was put in a 
strong wooden cage for a year and 
treated like a wild animal. At the end 
of a year, thinking he was a hopeless 
idiot, the soldiers released him. By 
quiet waiting on the Lord, his mind 
and his power came back. ... We can 
now count about 45 churches through 
the mountains that the Lord used him 
to start, and even yet his witness con- 
tinues. ... 


Pastor of 27 Churches 


The second is Mr. Tien, one of the 
first Taiyal ministers to be ordained 
last year. Now, he is in charge of 27 
Taiy al churches with a total member- 
ship of about 3,000 and another 2,000 
enquirers. Although he has tu- 
berculosis, as do so many of the 
mountain people, he continues faith- 
fully with the work. 


Marion 


Living Under Bamboo 


(From a letter by E. H. Hamilton) 

I am now in a far mountain abori- 
ginal village which has never been 
visited before by a missionary or a 
native preacher. Am staying in the 
crude home of a Taiyal man whom I 
baptized a month ago in another vil- 
lage. The walls are “mud, the floor is 
dirt, and the roof bamboo; but to- 
night I'll sleep on a raised platform 
made of boards with a thin straw 
mat covering them. A stiff hike over 
these mountains softens the boards 
wonderfully. 

Last month, when I examined Mr. 





FROM NEARBY MOUNTAIN we view one of the churches of eastern Tai- 
wan. Seven aboriginal tribes inhabit these mountains. Until the twentieth 
century they were savage headhunters. Their origins are lost in obscurity. 
Two or three are probably Malayan in origin, and the rest Polynesian. By 
the end of World War II no church had been built among these tribes. By 
1956, however, more than 200 Presbyterian churches nestled on plateaus and 
in valleys, with more than 20,000 communicants and many more learners. 


Shee-lan Dah-lee, my present host, for 
baptism, I found out that he has be- 
lieved for six years, walking an hour 
or more every Sunday to church; and 
that he has led his entire village— 
nineteen families—to the Lord! 

To get here we rode four buses, 


then walked an hour through the 
mountains, crossed a river in a small 
boat, then up and over another moun- 
tain. We found Shee-lan Dah-lee in 
a paddy field up to his knees in mud, 
preparing the plot for planting rice. 
END 
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BRASILIA, the new capital, (shown by black rectangle) is in the 
center of our Presbyterian US mission field (shown by shaded area). 


Presbyterians Will Serve Brasilia 


At present the West Brazil Mission (US), the 
Central Brazil Mission (USA) and the National 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil are working on 
co- operative plans for entering the city of Brasilia 
and meeting the needs of the rapidly growing 
population in the outlying areas. 

The work will require wise direction and a 
large capital outlay far beyond the ability of the 
National Church or of any normal mission 
budget. An unprecedented number of missionaries 


will probably be called for. 


recent graduate, I went to do clinical work 

in the interior, well into the center of 
MME Brazil, | felt an emotional shock greater, 
perhaps, than that which an immigrant would 
suffer upon finding himself in a strange land. The 
interior seemed to me stranger than if it had 
been another country. 

“But what most shocked me—almost to revolt 
—was ... that there one found spoken the same 
language, the children learned the same civic tra- 
ditions, sang the same national anthem as was 
taught in the littoral. Yes, this was also Brazil! 

“I saw that those who lived there were com- 
patriots ... born in this same country, living in 
this same nation. But they were not living in the 
same century ...” 

So writes Dr. Peixoto de Silveria, one of the 
enthusiastic protagonists of the removal of the 


cf in December of 1938, when still a 
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Life on Our Mission Fields—Il. 


BRAZIL 


capital of Brazil from Rio de Janeiro to the Cen- 
tral Uplands. 


The idea of establishing the federal government 
inland is not a new one. It was advanced as early as 
1822, and had been written into the constitution in 
1890. But not until President Juscelino Kubitschek 
came into office pledged to see that “the mandates of 
the constitution be obeyed” were any steps taken 
toward that end. 

“We must... turn our backs to the sea, and stop 
staring fixedly at the ocean—as if thinking of taking 
off,” the President declared. He set in motion per- 
haps the most costly, fastest moving enterprise ever 
undertaken in peace time by any nation. 

In November, 1956, Brasilia, the new capital, was 
part of a vast plain where cattle grazed, tended by 
unlettered cowboys. By November, 1957, it was 
teeming with activity, skeletons of skyscrapers were 
stretching cloudward, bulldozers were chugging 24 
hours a day, all in furious haste to bring the city to 
completion by April, 1960, the date set for the trans- 
fer of the federal government from Rio to Brasilia. 

No temporary buildings or construction shacks 
are to mar the perfection of this meticulously 
planned, airplane-shaped city designed by Architect 
Lucio Costa. Six or seven miles away there has 
sprung up the mushroom city of Bandierante (Pio- 
neers) with a population of some 10,000 to 15,000— 
headquarters for all involved in the establishment 
of the new capital. No permanent buildings are per- 
mitted here, for this is a doomed city scheduled for 
complete obliteration by 1961. Yet banks and busi- 
ness firms and all the most important national organ- 
izations, seeking ways of linking their names with 
Brasilia, have spent thousands of dollars on tempo- 
rary buildings to house their representatives in 
Bandierante until they may enter the new city with 
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Turns Its Back on the Sea 


—And Poses a Challenge 
to Presbyterians 


permanent buildings. President Kubitschek flies in 
from Rio once a month for a brief residence in the 
temporary palace while he signs official documents 
dated from Brasilia and watches building progress. 

Some Brazilians are skeptical about the new en- 
terprise, but many see the move as the way of eco- 
nomic recovery for the nation. With 93 per cent 
of her population living in the comparatively narrow 
coastal belt, Brazil has for hundreds of years turned 
her eyes seaward, seeking her fortune ‘beyond her 
own shores and largely i ignoring the welfare of those 
living in the interior and leaving largely undeveloped 
the natural resources there. But under modern eco- 
nomic pressures she is beginning to discover that her 
security and her future lie in her own “back yard”. 
Railroads and highways running from the coast to 
the capital are expected to prepare the way for a 
great emigration from the crowded coastal areas to 
the open west. The presence of the city on the plains 
should bring about rapid economic and cultural de- 
velopment of the entire area. 

Yet even the most optimistic Brazilian recognizes 
that the country has deeper than economic needs. 
The Archbishop of Sao Paulo has observed that 
President Kubitschek correctly diagnosed the chief 
malady of Brazil as “heart disease.” A city taxi driver 
remarked, “What Brazil needs is not a new capital 
but new men.” The president of one of Rio’s banks 
in discussing Brazil’s problems said to an American, 
“Ask your American friends to send us more mis- 
sionaries.” An outstanding businessman in Goiania 
sees in Brasilia a tremendous challenge to the Chris- 
tian Church for, he says, “Brasilia will have a popu- 
lation without family traditions, religion, or social 
prejudices.” Another foresees it as “a city whose 
open doors invite the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


Presbyterians Bring First Bible 


In the late fall of 1956 three Presbyterian mission- 
aries visited Brasilia . . . All they could find of the 
capital-to-be was a provisional home for the Presi- 
dent, constructed of wood in a single week, and a 
crew of surveyors laying off building sites in the 
future city. The missionaries offered Bibles to the 
surveyors. One of them suggested that a Bible be left 
as a gift to the President of Brazil who was expected 
to visit the site the next day. 

The missionaries wrote a suitable dedication in the 
fly leaf, citing Psalm 127:1, “Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it .. .” When 
the President accepted the Bible he noted that it was 
the first book to enter the new capital. The event 
caught the imagination of a Sao Paulo news reporter, 
and the theme of an extensive article published in 
his paper was, “Except the Lord build Brasilia, they 
labor in vain that build it... .” 


Missions Have Pioneered Here 


Presbyterians have a peculiar interest in the new 
capital, and a particular responsibility, for Presby- 
terian missions have long been active in the area. 
Within the new Federal District and in the adjoining 
states of Goias and Minas Gerais are organized Pres- 
byterian churches, congregations, meeting places, 
and well established primary schools. But most of 
the work is projected on a “frontier” basis with 
limited funds and personnel. 

It required the united resources of our own West 
Brazil Mission, the Central Brazil Mission of the 
Presbyterian Church USA, and the Brazil National 
Presbyterian Church to meet the emergency pre- 
sented by the mushrooming city of Bandierante, 
and to open the Presbyterian church there. Many of 
the workmen’s families moving into Bandierante are 
Presbyterian families and they are delighted to find 
a church home in the little Presbyterian church on 
the main street. Others “without religion” are find- 
ing there faith and hope and a direction in life. 

But what will the families moving into Brasilia 


(See page 49) 








PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in Bandierante. This 
building will be demolished with all other buildings 
in the temporary city when the new capital is opened. 
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GEE Ss IRTY-TWO YEARS AGO, I saw 
for the first time the flat pla- 
| | teaux and deep gorges that 
ul form the terrain of the pres- 
ent city of Luluabourg. At that time, 
a fellow missionary and | were travel- 
ing on a motorcycle along a well- 
beaten African trail which constituted 
the only access to that part of the 
country. We went slowly along 
through ten-foot grass, past many 
villages and a small trading center 
where one or two Portuguese mer- 
chants had set up business in mud and 
stick houses. This was Luluabourg 
thirty-two years ago.” So reminisces 
one of our missionaries. 

The Luluabourg of today has little 
in common with the Luluabourg of 
32 years ago. Today we find a modern 
city of 75,000 people, 3,000 of them 
Europeans, with all manner of busi- 
ness enterprises, modern buildings, 
lovely homes, paved streets, trains, 
planes, and buses. 
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CROSS THE SQUARE and go through the central 
door; here you buy your ticket for the Bas-Congo 


Two ribbons of steel are chiefly re- 
sponsible for this drastic change. The 
Bas-Congo Katanga railroad which 
bisects the part of the Belgian Congo 
in which our missionaries are at work 
is actually the center of life for this 
district. Over its rails come the clothes 
which mark the “civilized African.” 
sicycles, produce, food, household 
goods, building materials, and even 
automobiles make their way into this 
area via the railroad. 


Here Live One-Fourth 
the Population 


It is estimated that one-fourth of 
the population of this area now lives 
along the railway. For each man who 
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Katanga railroad train, on the line that bisects the 
Congo. Right is post office. The town is Luluabourg. 





lives in one of these railroad towns 
you can be sure there are brothers, 
nephews, or cousins anxiously await- 
ing to join him there. 

Today, a man whose father’s mone- 
tary system was built around goats 1s 
a teller in the bank. Another man 
whose father never knew books ex- 
isted and had no conception of an 
alphabet teaches French in a high 
school. The father of the mechanic 
and operator of a giant crane making 
way for a new housing development 
never used a wheel. 

The advances, the opportunities, the 
advantages of this new life are obvious 
everywhere. The adjustments in men- 
tal, social, and religious life are not 
so obvious but this makes them no less 
real and painful. In a sense these are 
displaced persons who have never left 
home—but home has changed. 


Urban Neighbor Replaces Clan 


Industrialization of life has swept 


t 
ad 


Congo Villages Change to Fit the New World 








VILLAGE LIFE in a remote part of the Kasai dis- MODERN CITIES have replaced the villages along 
trict goes on as it has for years. The thatch hut is the railroad line. These traffic circles on the outskirts 
typical. But villages touched by the railroad have of Luluabourg resemble those found near many 


departed from the simple ways of the past. American cities. 


New Pattern—Democratic Process of Voting 
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NATIONAL PRIDE leads women, as well:as men, to expression in government, is one of the real hungers 
crowd to the polling places in Africa. The yearning of the African people which is beginning to be satis- 
pt for democracy, for the rights of the individual to find fied. 
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MACHINE MAN: Instead of work- 
ing in jungle and field, many young 
men of Africa have turned to shops, 
mills, and industrial plants. Here is 
a student in a trade school. 


away many of the foundations on 
which the Congolese stood. Many of 
them are no longer bound together 
by tribe and clan but live in the cities 
next door to people whose customs 
are different, whose language may be 
different, and all are pressed by the 
urgency of acquiring enough of this 
world’s goods to live on a different 
standard from the older, simpler, 
lower economic level. 


What of Our Mission? 


As the railroad has cut across the 
Kasai District and drastically changed 
the life of its people, so has it changed 
the life of the Presbyterian mission. 
Each new problem the Congolese 
faces is a problem for the mission. But 
each new opportunity for the African 
is also an opportunity for the mission. 

The first problem which the mis- 
sion must face in the light of this 
population shift is how to distribute 
personnel and efforts. For years, be- 
cause there were no cities, our work 
has been in rural areas and followed 
an approach appropriate to rural life. 
Now, the half a million people who 
have moved into urban centers form 
a new and important group that can- 
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The Individual Is Finding a New Way of Life 






MEN OF THE PAST: Warriors from the Comp dias and ada still 
preserve their shields and spears, but largely now they are used only for cere- 
monial processions and dances, as shown in the picture above. In the Congo 
only a few years—or a few hundred miles—separate yesterday from today, 
an old way of life from a new way. Along the railway line, the old has faded. 


not be ignored. On the other hand, 
the majority of the people still live in 
the small villages and it is from the 
small villages that the present source 
of leadership in the city has come. 
The basic problem here is how to 
divide a missionary two ways. 

The men who laid the ties for the 
railroad could not have imagined the 
demand for education which would 
spring up wherever the railroad and 
its influence came. To the African, 
education is the key which opens all 
locks. And this presents our second 
problem. Until 1948, the government, 
under the pressure of developing the 
country economically and industrially, 
had largely ignored the problems of 
education, maintaining no schools ex- 
cept two or three for highly technical 
training. It still depends largely on 
subsidized mission schools for the 
education of the masses. Our mission 
has always seen the importance of 
basing its work on a sound education 
and from the beginning has offered an 
increasingly good elementary educa- 
tion. 

But as the railroad brought new op- 
portunities for trained workers, the 
demand for education on higher levels 


and along specialized lines became in- 
sistent, and the expanded educational 
system requires a much larger and 
more highly specialized missionary 
personnel, There are now over 35,000 
students in Presbyterian mission 
schools in the Kasai. To abandon our 
entire educational program is un- 
thinkable. But where does our respon- 
sibility end? 


Problem: Woman’s New Status 


The third problem which the mis- 
sion must face is that of developing 
a ministry to help the Congolese in 
the social adjustments which they 
must make in this new life. One of 
the places this is most obvious is in the 
life of the women. Traditionally the 
woman has been a slave of her hus- 
band. She has worked the fields, borne 
the children, looked after the house, 
and generally been a beast of burden. 
Today she finds herself in a new light. 

She has no fields to till in the city 
for the train has brought in the food 
which she will eat. She does not spend 
long hours grinding the manioc into 
flour but has it ground at the corner 
flour mill—the mechanical age has 
dawned. She does not need to spend 












































long hours walking through the forest 
gathering fire wood, for this too has 
been brought in by the railroad and 
is now for sale. 

Long hours of leisure are now hers 
and the way she uses them is not al- 
ways profitable. Alcoholism, prostitu- 
tion, and time to become dissatisfied 
in an attempt to keep up with the 
African Joneses may well overtake 
her. Her husband, now on the 8:00 
to 5:00 shift instead of spending long 
hours chatting around the simple vil- 
lage, has the new responsibility of 
making a living. 

At all times he is aware that he is 
on the brink of economic destruction. 
Unless he makes good he and his 
family must face the humiliation of 
giving up in the city and mov ing back 
to the bush. In this new situation he 
often sees times when dishonest means 
would be more advantageous to him 
than honest ones. The children may 
have an easier time adjusting to urban 
life than mother and father but the 
adjustments may often leave much to 
be desired. Juvenile delinquents are 


not all “made in USA.” 


Opportunity—Knocking! 


The things we have been mention- 
ing are problems. But they are also 
opportunities. A new town may bring 
difficulty in the placing of personnel, 
but who could fail to see the tremen- 
dous opportunity of having a large 
group of men and women, usually 
those with the most intelligence and 
initiative—as shown by the fact that 
they are in the city—at one’s very 
doorstep. To see as many men and 
women in the bush might call for 
days of itineration but in the city all 
can be seen in a few minutes’ drive. 

An expanded educational program, 
as we now have, may be viewed as a 
burden but who can overlook the 
challenge of 35,000 pupils in our 
Christian schools. And to each of the 
frustrations and new social adjust- 
ments which confront the Africans as 
they move into urban centers there is 
a similar opportunity for witness. 

But one must admit that the mission 
is pulled in two directions. On the 
one hand she sees the need for flexi- 
bility and mobility to meet the chang- 
ing situation in the Congo. In Lulua- 
bourg two houses have recently been 
built for missionaries that they might 
more adequately meet the need there. 
A couple is at Bakwanga, the dia- 
mond mine. Another couple has re- 
cently moved into a rented house in 











@ City Dwellers—how can 
they best be served? 


@ The local church—how 
must it grow? 











Mweka. Part of the mission is a thou- 
sand miles away at Leopoldville. This 
is an attempt to place the missionaries 
at strategic places, 

On the other hand, the mission 
must continue to develop her institu- 
tions. The need for hospitals has cer- 
tainly not vanished. The demand for 
schools has been pointed out. The op- 
portunities in primary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, normal schools, voca- 
tional schools, homemaking schools, 
medical and dental schools, nurses’ 
schools, and theological schools to 
train ministers to meet the new situ- 
ations, cannot go unmet. From efforts 
which the mission is making, out of 
the problems which the Congolese 
face today, and with opportunities 
which African and missionary to- 
gether are grasping, is growing the 
Church of Christ in Congo. 


The Emerging Church 


What about the indigenous church? 
This is a question which all who are 


























interested in missions are asking today.. 
The textbooks tell us that an indige- 
nous church is a church which is self- 
supporting, self- -governing, and self- 
propagating. Here again one sees the 
effect of the railroad. 

Self-supporting—The African has 
now become a wage earner in these 
communities which have sprung up 
along the railroad and with proper 
training is now in a position to sup- 
port his church. 

Self-governing—The Congolese has 
been put into positions of responsi- 
bility at work and this has been help- 
ful in preparing him for leadership 
in the church. 

Self-propagating—The windows of 
the world have now been opened to 
the African. He sees himself not only 
in relationship to members of his own 
tribe but to other tribes, to the Congo, 
to Africa, to the world. 

Historians and anthropologists have 
long pointed out (and more recently 
newspapers and novelists) the dan- 
gers of taking from a people their re- 
ligion, their culture, and not replacing 
this with something more valuable. 
The railroad has destroyed for the 
African many of the things which 
were dear to him—many of the foun- 
dations of his life. The railroad does 
not have the ability to replace this 
with something more valuable. Only 
the mission, the Church, you and I, 
can do that. END 


CITY TRAFFIC moves in an endless stream—auto, bicycle, and pedestrian, 
with emphasis on pedestrian. This street in Leopoldville is broad and well- 
paved, symbolic of the fast growing cities of the Congo. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people are crowding into these cities with practically no churches 
and very few schools to help them adjust to a completely new life. 
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JOURNALIST IN PARIS 
was talking to an American 
churchman. It was 1956, when 
Americans were beginning to 
swarm all over the world. Said the 


y.\ 
Frenchman: “You Americans used to 
sprinkle the world with missionaries. 
Now you all go yourselves.” 

Because so many of us do go abroad, 
a tremendous new potential exists for 
world-wide Christian influence. On 
the other hand, travel multiplies the 
damage we can do. At such a time 
Christians overseas have a special and 
urgent missionary responsibility. They 
are “missionaries without portfolio” 
—and often the more effective for 
their nonofficial status. 

Actually, how many Americans are 
going abroad these day s? Who are 
they? What are they doing? What are 
their opportunities to exert a Chris- 
tian influence? 

It is impossible to say with accuracy 
how many Americans are working, 
studying, residing, traveling, serving 
abroad; but I am convinced that, for 
1957, 2 conservative estimate is three 
million. 

There were a million members of 
the armed forces serving outside the 
United States. These, of course, 
needed no passports. The Passport 
Office of the Department of State 
issued or renewed 585,994 passports in 
that vear. This office estimates that 
781,325 persons used those passports, 
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since many bore more than one name. 
In addition, 500,000 tourist cards were 
issued for travel to Mexico alone. 
This gives us a total of 2,281,325. 

But hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons traveled to the other Latin Amer- 
ican countries that require no pass- 
ports, except for extended residence, 
and to the Caribbean countries. More- 
over, an unknown number of people 
traveled in 1957 on passports issued 
in 1955 and 1956. These additions 
surely bring us beyond three million 

—and still no account is taken of the 
unknown multitude who traveled to 


Canada. 


How Many Christians? 


How many of these Americans 
were Christians? According to the 
Yearbook of American Churches for 
1958, our Christian church member- 
ship is 58 per cent of the population. 
If the proportion holds good for the 
3,000,000 Americans overseas, 1,740,000 
belong to Christian churches. It is any- 
body’s guess how many of these mem- 
bers are dependable Christians, but 
their number must surely run to six 
digits. These are our “missionaries 
without portfolio”—several hundred 








Missionaries 


Without 


Portfolio 


“MOST WONDERFUL AMBASSADORS we 
have,” says a distinguished churchman 
after visiting American servicemen in the 
Far East. Seen here climbing into a “Thun- 
derbird” piloted by Captain Corley of the 
U S Air Force, he is the Very Rev. Francis 
B. Sayre Jr. dean of the Washington 
(Protestant Episcopal) Cathedral. 


thousand Americans living or travel- 
ing abroad! 


It’s a sizeable body of auxiliaries to 
support and supplement the work of 
our 28,000 regular missionaries over- 
seas (of which 22,692 are Protestants). 


Let’s take a look at the major 
groupings and ask, What opportunities 
for Christian witnessing are theirs? 


Members of Armed Forces 


To some people, the Christian po- 
tential of anything military is a con- 
tradiction in terms. To all of us, re- 
liance on force is not the Christian 
ideal. Yet the friendly generosity of 
American troops, now stationed in 72 
countries of the world, has earned for 
them the epithet “an army of com- 
passion.” 

When Methodist Bishop Gerald 
Kennedy returned recently from a 
trip around the world, he said: “The 
work of the GIs in Korea with the 
orphans and the aged, in providing 
food, clothing, and entertainment, has 
been worth more than 1,000 sermons.” 

There are others who see our serv- 
icemen in a different light. Yesterday 
I was talking to a Navy prison chap- 


U.S. citizens abroad—soldier, businessman, 
sightseer, student—these must be our Christian 


ambassadors 


—__—_—_—— 











By MRS. GRAHAM LACY 


Washington, D. C. 


lain, and I asked: “What do you 
think? When our men go overseas, is 
their influence generally good or 
bad?” 

“Well, I'd have to say they’re more 
likely to get into trouble than not,” 
he replied. 

It’s hard to know just where we 
stand “‘twixt that darkness and that 
light.” The fact remains that we need 
more Christians who will be “mission- 
aries without portfolio” in the armed 
forces. 

We need more men like Fd Kirtley, 
for example. When this Disciples 
chaplain was on Leyte Island in 1944, 
he undertook to provide a Christian 
college education for four Filipino 
sisters. It took several years to raise 
the necessary money for the girls to 
attend Phillips University in Enid, Ok- 
lahoma. One incident is indicative of 
the spirit of the girls—and the spirit 
of their benefactor. When the girls 
finally went to Manila to get their 
visas, a curious clerk remarked: “Four 
sisters going to the United States to 
go to college for four years? You must 
be very rich?” 

“Oh, no!” they answered, “we are 
not rich—in fact, we are very, very 
poor—but our Heavenly Father is 
very rich.” 

Later, when Kirtley was the Army’s 
command chaplain in Europe, he 
helped other young people—all very 
quietly. And he, more than any other 
man, is responsible for organizing the 
Men of the Chapel, Women of the 
Chapel, and Youth of the Chapel—a 
movement that, with much local ac- 
tivity and frequent retreats at Berch- 
tesgaden, Germany, has revitalized the 
religious life of service people assigned 
to Europe and North Africa. 


Civilians Working Abroad 


More than 100,000 American civil- 
ians, most of them with their families 
in tow, were working abroad on a 
full-time basis in 1956. This figure is 
reported in The Art of Overseasman- 
ship, published by Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1957. 





AMERICAN travelers will be greatly inspired to visit the Religious Retreat House 
Area of the U S Army in Europe. Its simple chapel, in Berchtesgaden, Germany, nestles 
under the Watzmann, second highest peak in the Bavarian Alps. 





CHURCHMEN from many lands visit the Ecumenical Institute of the World Council of 
Churches, housed in beautiful Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva, Switzerland. 


Included in the number are 37,000 
people working for the U S Govern- 
ment or by government contract; 
28,000 sent by religious missionary or- 
ganizations; 24,000 working for Amer- 
ican business enterprises; 10,000 stu- 
dents; 1,500 teachers and _ scholars; 
3,000 working for international organ- 
izations and agencies; and 1,000 em- 
ployed by voluntary agencies and 
philanthropic foundations. 


In addition, there were probably 
another 30,000 who went abroad 
on short-term private or government 
business and an unknown number who 
worked directly with a foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign business or who 
were self-employed. 

These civilians are expected to num- 
ber a quarter of a million before many 
years are out. The problem for the 
nation is, How can they best be pre- 
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“Travel multiplies the damage we can do.” 


pared to work effectively overseas? 
The problem for the Church is, How 
can they be inspired to exhibit Chris- 
tian standards of personal character 
and social concern? 

Frank Pinder is an example of how 
character and social concern increase 
this very effectiveness the nation is 
after. As an agricultural economist, 
Pinder went to Liberia on the Point 
Four Program. Observing that the 
country did not grow enough food 
for its population, this soft-spoken 
Negro from Key West, Florida, be- 
gan to walk the jungle trails armed 
with a sack of seeds and a few simple 
farming tools. In seven years of mak- 
ing what the Liberians call “patrols,” 
Pinder suffered attacks of malaria, 
dysentery, and other tropical ills— 
often when far from medical help. He 
was an itinerant preacher of agricul- 
ture and a Johnny Appleseed of Li- 
beria. It was the only way to help 
the people to help themselves. 

Partly as a result of Pinder’s work, 
Liberians have enough to eat now, 
even through the dry “hungry sea- 
son.” Their foreign trade has grown. 
And Liberia has proved a staunch in- 
dependent ally to the United States. 

From his story and others like it, 
our Department of State has con- 
cluded that “each campaign against 
hunger and poverty must be fought 
not only with technical knowledge 
but also with patience, courage, crea- 
tive imagination, and a humble spirit. ‘a 

Missionaries have pioneered | in lan- 
guage study, and our “missionaries 
without portfolio” need language 
study too. Jacob Ornstein, in the New 
York Times Magazine, warns that 
“our ignorance of other languages is 
causing us expense and embarrassment 
all over the world.” The columnist 
Malvina Lindsay says: “Only about 
one official in ten abroad employs a 
foreign tongue usefully.” 

The Foreign Service Institute of the 
Department of State is doing some- 
thing about this. Some 500 students 
are now receiving intensive language 
training there, some of them brought 
in from the field. 

Missionaries have set the standard 
also in their profound interest in for- 
eign peoples. Such interest makes the 
difference between the civilian worker 
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who endures a stay abroad in bore- 
dom and self-pity, and the one who 
finds in the foreign assignment the 
excitement of new experience. It’s the 
latter whom we need to win for the 
lay apostolate abroad. 


Tourists 


Tourists are sometimes called our 
greatest international liability. Since 
they outnumber all other Americans 
abroad, the suggestion is alarming. Yet 
tourists, too, have limitless opportu- 
nity for making a Christian witness. 

One way to make that witness is 
by attending church services. You can 
worship with the native people, using 
the foreign tongue. Or you can wor- 
ship with people from many lands, 
and many denominational back- 
grounds, in the English-speaking 
churches now scattered around the 
globe. 

If you should attend the English- 
speaking Community Church in Vi- 
enna this summer, you would find in 
the pulpit a son of the Presbyterian 
Church US—the Rev. Alexander J. 
McKelway. “Sandy” is a recent grad- 
uate of Davidson College and Prince- 
ton Seminary who has been studying 
this year at ‘Basel, Switzerland. 

So many opportunities are open to 
people who take their church interests 
with them! Suppose you have been 
accustomed to give to overseas relief. 
Look up the church people who are 
dispensing relief at the other end. 
(Such contacts can be supplied by 
Rev. Paul Freeland of the Board of 
World Missions, Box 330, Nashville 
1, Tennessee, who has just been 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee of Church World Service.) 
These people will be gratified to meet 
Americans who have proved to them 
that Christians care. 


The Church Can— 


If citizens who travel abroad mean 
so much to the mission of the Church, 
surely the Church must bend its ef- 
forts to enlist them for Christian serv- 
ice. What can the local church do? 

Your church can: 


@ Keep up with its people in mil- 
itary service, first preparing them 


spiritually for the hazards they will 
meet and giving them a dream to live 
by. 

"@ Make available books and pam- 
phlets. A pamphlet called When 
Americans Live Abroad includes an 
excellent brief bibliography of books 
on understanding foreign peoples. 
This is Department of State Publica- 
tion 6340. It can be ordered for 25 
cents from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

@ Put into the hands of its travel- 
ers the attractive “pocket guides” to 
every major country and the handy 
little language booklets prepared by 
the Department of Defense. These 
also are available from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at a cost of 20 to 
40 cents each. And be sure to provide 
the pamphlet directory listing 216 
English-speaking churches around the 
world. This is available from the De- 
partment of Overseas Union Churches, 
National Council of Churches, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

@ Keep your people informed 
about church world tours, ecumenical 
work camps, international exchange- 
of-persons programs. 

@ Supply members with addresses 
of people and institutions they ought 
not to miss. They can lend perspec- 
tive and deepen appreciation by re- 
calling the Christian past of some 
country to be visited. (Guidebooks 
often fail to mention saints and heroes 
of the faith!) They can help them 
see the relevance of religion for all 
of life. 

@ Make a special occasion of the 
departure of members for travel over- 
seas. A service of commissioning 
might be the ultimate means of pre- 
paring Christian laymen for their mis- 
sionary role. 


For the important fact about all 
of us is our representative capacity. 
Whatever our jobs, we are ambassa- 
dors, salesmen, witnesses, testifying as 
to ourselves, our country, and our 
ideals, motives, faith. We may testify 
abroad to a superficial, sordid, mate- 
rialistic way of life; or we may live 
day by day as true disciples of Christ 
our Lord, whose mission of love ex- 
tends to all the world. 
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1 am debtor both to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians; both to the wise, and 
to the unwise. So, as much as in me is, 1 am ready to preach the gospel to 
you that are at Rome also. For | am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for 


it is the power of God unto salvation. 


—ROMANS 1:14-16 


Are We Not All Missionaries? 


THE APOSTLE PAUL never regarded his preach- 
ing of the gospel of Jesus Christ as benevolent or 
charitable service. He regarded it as payment of a 
debt. “/ am debtor”: this is the first declaration in 
our text. 

“I am a debtor to God for all that he has done 
for me. And I am a debtor to his creation, to man- 
kind.” This is how St. Paul talked of his missionary 
obligation and wrote to the Romans. He did not 
write, “I am coming to you to do you some good: 
I am coming to you as a benefactor.” No, he wrote: 
“I am an honest man; I want to pay my debt; and, 
therefore, I am coming to you to preach the gospel 
of Jesus Christ.” 

Should we not remember that the gospel came 
from Asia; that St. Paul himself was an Asian; that 
Jesus Christ was a man of Asia, not an American, 
not a European? In returning the gospel to Asia, and 
Africa, and throughout the Orient, we are paying 
our debt to those lands. This is how St. Paul re- 
garded his missionary obligation—as a debt to be 
paid! 

One thing he was convinced of, his debt. Then 
right away he made a second declaration: “J am 
ready to preach.” 

“I am willing to come to you in far-off Rome. Not 
only in the place where I am located now, but, if 
God should send me to you, in Rome also, I am 
ready to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

I often remember what a bishop of India used 
to say whenever he baptized a man or a woman into 
the Christian church. He would ask the convert 
to put his hand over his heart and say, “Woe to me 
if I do not preach the gospel!” That was how he 
indoctrinated the members of the church in this 
great obligation of preaching. 

Many have wanted to profess the gospel, but it 
is equally important that the word of God be 
preached. Living our faith and preaching it go to- 
gether. We should be like the rose of great frag- 
rance. This fragrance goes out to others even if we 
do not actually preach. But we are to remember 
St. Paul’s declaration: “I am ready to preach.” 

Once the apostle was convinced of his obligation, 
once his heart responded to the missionary call, he 
passed along to his third declaration: “J am not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” 


I often wondered why St. Paul spoke in this nega- 
tive way—why he did not say, in a more direct and 
affirmative way, “I am proud of the gospel of 
Christ.” Why did he say, “I am not ashamed”? Was 
he apologizing for being a Christian, for being the 
apostle of Christ? That would not be St. Paul! 

Remember, he would be challenging Rome with 
all its power and wickedness. He asked himself, 
“Am I afraid?” And the soldier within him re- 
sponded, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” 
Why? Because “it is the power of God unto salva- 
tion.” That is why he was not afraid. And that is 
why he said, “I am coming to you to preach the 
gospel, because I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ, because I have actually tested it and know 
it to be true in my life that the gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation.” 

We, too, must never be ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ if it is that power in our lives. We talk 
boldly and confidently about trivial things, from the 
latest weather forecast to the gossip or scandal of 
the day; but when it comes to the most serious 
matters of life, somehow we feel shy. We are not 
willing to talk about Christ and what he has done 
for us. And St. Paul reminds us that if we have 
tasted the power of the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
know it to be in the power of God unto salvation 
in our lives, we should never be ashamed of it. 

These, then, are the three declarations of St. Paul 
that make up a kind of creed. I have called it a creed, 
but it is not a creed of generality, of doctrine and 
dogma. It is something that the apostle lives, and 
he can speak from experience. Every one of these 
declarations begins with the pronoun “I”: “I am 
debtor; . . . I am ready to preach; ... I am not 
ashamed of the gospel.” This creed comes from vital, 
personal contact with Jesus Christ. 

And so to you and to me comes this message from 
the great apostle reminding us of our missionary 
obligation. The church has one mission because it 
has one gospel—a gospel that belongs to the world. 
We are Christians only if and when we discharge 
this debt to God and to mankind. 


—THE RT. REV. RAJAH B. MANIKAM 
Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
South India 
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Getting Ready 


MAY 4-11 


or Family Wee 


I. A CONFUSED GENERA- 
TION like ours, it is good for us as 
Christians to look often at our own 
families and see what is happening to 
them. It is easy for us, even as Chris- 
tian families, to become so concerned 
with the secular affairs of life and the 
material comforts of our culture that 
we forget that first and foremost our 
homes are households for God. Our 
faith is not in our possessions but in 
our God. We must leagn to love God 
and not things and to seek to recog- 
nize His daily presence in our homes. 

Your Home—wherever you live is 
your home. There are the people you 
love most, the friendship and fellow- 
ship that mean most to you, the love 
and security that makes life worth- 
while. 

Your Home—God’s Home. But this 
is not your home alone, for God 
founded your home; God gave you 
your family, and He continues to bless 
you every day. As yours is a Christian 
family, God is in your home. This is 
not of your choosing but His—for He 
has chosen you to be His people and 
to dwell in your home. 

Your commitment to Jesus Christ 
and His Church and His way of life 
makes your home God’s home. Look 
at your own home. You are a Chris- 
tian family because you believe in 
Jesus Christ and are members of His 
Church, but does God really feel at 
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By FREDERICK W. WIDMER 


Director of Family Education 
Board of Christian Education 


home in every part of your family 
life? Does His presence make any dif- 
ference in your home? Do your chil- 
dren know that God lives with you? 
Is there any thing more positively 
Christian in your home than the fact 
that you don’t do certain things? Is 
the love which you profess for Him 
evidenced by your dealings with the 
members of your family and with 
others? Is your profession of God’s 
presence revealed in all your dealings 
in your home? 

These are the sort of questions that 
every Christian family must face up 

. Such an honest look at ourselves 
oie brings a recognition of our 
need for rededication to the faith 
which we profess. 

To Make Your Home God’s Home. 
The family must recognize that God 
is always present and acknowledge 
His presence. They must read the 





The week of May 4-11, is set 
by the General Assembly as 
Christian Family Week. All 
across the country, churches will 
be holding special observances 
on the theme “Your Home—A 
Household for God.” Suggested 
plans and materials for such ob- 
servances are found in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Presbyterian Ac- 
tion. 











Bible to learn of Him and offer pray- 
ers of thanksgiving and praise, for all 
His blessings and goodness, and of 
confession for sin and of petition for 
one’s family and friends. 

This is the kind of worship that 
recognizes God as the infinite, eter- 
nal, unchangeable, loving Father of all 
men and sees ourselves as sinners in 
His sight needing His forgiveness and 
mercy. It must lead us to humble 
praise and adoration of God for His 
grace and goodness to us both in the 
home and the church. 

Such a recognition of God’s pres- 
ence, worship and adoration of Him, 
evaluation of our own failure and mis- 
takes, and an experience of God’s love 
and mercy leads to a continuing com- 
mitment to Him. Through such faith 
we grow in His grace and our homes 
really become households for God. 

Whose Responsibility? The devel- 
opment of Christian homes is the re- 
sponsibility of every member of the 
family. They are united in their faith 
and in their commitment. Only as the 
family grows together in its corporate 
family faith does each member help 
to make the home God’s home. 


THE CHURCH CAN HELP THE HOME 


By continually holding before the 
whole family the fact of the presence 
of God in the home, the church can 

(See page 40) 





Listen, Son 


AM SAYING THIS TO you as you lie asleep with your arms folded across 

your chest and your hair rumpled down over your plump forehead. 

I have stolen into your room alone. Just a few minutes ago as I sat 
reading my paper in the library, a hot, stifling wave of remorse sw ept over 
me. I could not resist it. Guiltily I came to your bedside. 

“These are the things I was thinking, Son: I had been cross to you. I 
scolded you as you were dressing for school because you gave your face 
merely a dab with the towel. I took you to task for not cleaning your shoes. 
I called out angrily when I found you had thrown some of your things on 
the floor. At breakfast I found fault, too. You spilled things. You gulped 
down your food. And you put your elbows on the table. Y ou spread butter 
too thick on your bread. And as you started off to play and I made for my 


























LISTEN SON 


train, you turned and waved a lit- 
tle hand and called, “Goodbye, 
Daddy.’ I frowned, and said in re- 
ply, ‘Hold your shoulders back.’ 

“Then it began all over again in 
the late afternoon. As I came up 
the hill road, I spied you down on 
your knees playing marbles. There 
were holes in your stockings. I hu- 
miliated you before your boy 
friends by making you march ahead 
of me back to the house. ‘Stockings 
are expensive, and if you had to buy 
them you would be more careful,’ 
( said. Imagine that, Son, from a 
father! It was such stupid, silly 
logic. 

“Do you remember later, when I 
was reading in the library, how you 
came in, softly, timidly, with a sort of 
hurt, hunted look in your eyes? When 
I glanced up over my paper, impa- 
tient at the interruption, you hesitated 
at the door. ‘What is it you want?’ I 
snapped. You said nothing, but ran 
across, In one tempestuous plunge, and 
threw your arms around my neck and 
kissed me, again and again, and your 
small arms tightened with an affection 
that God had set blooming in your 
heart which even neglect and coldness 
could not wither. And then you were 
gone pattering up the stairs. 

“Well, Son, it was shortly after- 
wards that my paper slipped from my 
hands, and a terrible sickening fear 
came over me. Suddenly I saw myself 
as I really was, in all my horrible self- 
ishness, and I felt sick at heart. What 
has habit been doing to me? The 
habit of complaining, of finding fault, 
of reprimanding—all of these were my 
rewards to you for being a boy. It was 
not that I did not love you—it was 
that I expected so much of youth. I 
was measuring you by the yardstick 
of my own years. 

“And there is so much that is good 
and fine and true in your character. 
You do not deserve my treatment of 
you, Son. The little heart of you is as 
big as the dawn itself over the wide 
hills. All this was shown by your spon- 
taneous impulse to rush in and kiss me 
good-night. Nothing else matters to- 
night, Son. I have come to your bed- 
side in the darkness, and I have knelt 
here, choking with emotion and so 
ashamed. 

“It is a feeble atonement. I know 
you would not understand these things 
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if I told them to you during waking 
hours, yet I must say what I am say- 
ing. | must burn sacrificial fires, alone, 
here in your bedroom, and make free 
confession. And I have prayed to God 
to strengthen me in my new resolve. 
Tomorrow I will be a real daddy. I 
will chum with you, and suffer when 
you suffer and laugh when you laugh. 
I will bite my tongue when impatient 
words come. I will keep saying as if 
it were a ritual: ‘He is nothing but a 
boy—a little boy.’ 

“IT am afraid I have visualized you 
as a man. Yet as I see you now, Son, 
crumpled and weary in your cot, I see 
that you are still a baby. Yesterday 
you were in your mother’s arms, your 
head on her shoulder—I have asked 
too much, too much. 

“Dear Boy, dear little Son, a peni- 
tent kneels at your infant shrine, here 
in the moonlight. I kiss the little fin- 
gers and the damp forehead and the 
yellow curl. Tears came, and heart 
ache and remorse, and also a greater, 
deeper love, when you ran through 
the library door and wanted to kiss 
me.” 

I do not know of a better shrine be- 
fore which a father or a mother may 
kneel or stand than that of a sleeping 
child. I do not know of a holier place, 
a temple where one may come nearer 
to seeing and feeling God. 

I am passing this “confession” along 
to the fathers who may be privileged 
to read it, and for the benefit of all 
the “little fellows,” the growing, 
earth-blessing little Georgies and 
Billys, Marys and Elizabeths, of this 
very good world of ours. END 

—Anonymous 








FAMILY WEEK 
(From page 38) 


help the family to make their home 
truly God’s home. Through Bible 
reading and prayer, the family can be 
led into daily offering of thanks and 
a continuing commitment and recog- 
nition of the presence of Christ in 
their home. 

The Christian Family Week theme, 
“Your Home—A Household for 
God,” gives the church a significant 
opportunity to challenge its families 
to look at their own home life and 
see if God is satisfied with it. The na- 
tional and community publicity bring 
Christian Family Week to their atten- 
tion, and many families will be ready 
for and seeking guidance from the 
church. 

By stressing the unity of the family, 
the church can help the home to be 
aware of its togetherness as God's 
family. The church can seek to plan 
programs in which the whole family 
can participate as a unit and remind 
them of the Christian ideals in family 
living and guide them into becoming 
God’s very own household. 

Christian Family Week is an ideal 
time for special Family Night pro- 
grams at the church with a supper, 
singing, devotional, fellowship, all 
planned for the whole family’s par- 
ticipation. 

Christian Family Week can be a 
very significant experience for all the 
families of the church where they can 
learn to say together very simply, 
“Ours is a Christian family; God is 
present in our home; we seek to fol- 
low Him day by day.” END 





to give to all His disciples. 





“Moralizing Circles” 


“The weakness of our reformed churches today—and this is just 
as true of churches of other traditions—is that they have stopped be- 
ing founded on the holy Word of God and are merely moralizing 
circles unable to give and transmit the new life which our Lord came 


“Christians must rediscover the treasures of the Gospel of Christ; 
they must live the Christian community life as it existed in the New 
Testament, and spread the good tidings by word and deed. 

“Time is short. I do not know if you in America feel the sense of 
urgency. But your duty remains the same.” 


—Dr. Marcel Pradervand 
Switzerland 
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Together 
We Do It 


Women of Our Church Are Taking a Larger 


and Larger Part in All 


Interdenominational Work 


By MRS. NORWOOD M. PHELPS 


President, UCW of Florida 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


_ WE THINK 
being a good Christian just means 
going to everything held at our own 
church but not bothering with observ- 
ances of an interdenominational na- 
ture. After all, we reason, aren’t these 
extracurricular activities and not an 
integral part of our denominational 
work? 

The answer is No, these are not 
extras because interdenominational 
work is an essential part of our Pres- 
byterian work. As a denomination we 
are members of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, and all Presbyter- 
ian women are members of the Gen- 
eral Department of United Church 
Women. If we do not participate in 
these interdenominational activities, 
our denomination may well be em- 
barrassed because of the lack of par- 
ticipation on the part of its members. 





Mrs. Phelps, of Jacksonville, Florida, is 
President of United Church Women of that 
state, and a member of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 


May, 1958 


The United Church Women has no 
members except those who belong to 
churches eligible for membership in 
the National Council of Churches. 

The main reason why we should 
participate, however, is that in the 
providence of God we believe the time 
has come when it is fitting for us as 
Christians to manifest more fully the 
oneness we have in Jesus Christ, our 
Divine Lord and Saviour. We can best 
demonstrate this oneness by promot- 
ing the spirit of Christian fellowship, 
co-operation, and service. 

A wonderful opportunity is given 
to promote this spirit of Christian 
fellowship On MAY FELLOWSHIP DAY 
which is one of the three big days 
sponsored by the United Church 
Women. It is always observed the first 
Friday in May. At this time Christian 
women come together across denomi- 
national lines to study the social and 
economic causes of human need in 
contemporary American life and to 
see how best to alleviate these causes 
of misery and injustice. This year the 
problem of housing will be studied by 





Friday, May 2 





May Fellowship Day 





thousands of local communities as 
Christian women go out together to 
make field trips and surveys of the 
housing conditions in their own com- 
munities. The need for slum clearance 
and for new low-cost housing and 
amelioration of overcrowded condi- 
tions are all too prevalent in most of 
our cities. These conditions will not 
be improved, nor parks and recrea- 
tional areas provided, unless together 
we do it. 

On the first Friday in November 
the sights of women are lifted from 
the local to the global level when we 
observe WoRLD COMMUNITY DAY. Ac- 
cepting the world as a community in- 
volves understanding the United Na- 
tions, accepting the refugees of the 
world as our brothers, and promoting 
peace education. “Parcels for Peace,” 
along with an offering of $144,462 to 
be used for medicine, vitamins, and 
food, made a difference in the lives of 
thousands of refugees. By attendance 
at this program we all may become 
more aware of the current interna- 
tional problems and informed of ways 
to strengthen international good will. 
Trying to make the world a commu- 
nity is a big job and will be accom- 
plished only if together we do it. 


M ORE WOMEN have united in the ob- 
servance of the WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
than either of the other two special 
days. The observance actually started 
in 1887 when Presbyterian women in 
the United States designated a day of 
prayer for home missions. The pur- 
pose of the World Day of Prayer is 
to unite all Christians in a bond of 
prayer and to witness to the belief that 
prayer has the power to bring the 
hearts of men into conformity with 
God’s will. This year the observance 
was held on February 21 in over 20,- 
000 communities using the theme 
“The Bread of Life,” a service written - 
by women from the continent of Aus- 
tralia. 

We obtain world awareness through 
worship especially when we are con- 
scious that in Tonga and Tanganyika 
and Tampa prayers are flowing like a 
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mighty stream unceasingly to the 
throne of grace. The offering of 
nearly half a million dollars goes into 
interdenominational work at home 
and abroad. In America, the Indians, 
low-income farming communities, and 
agricultural migrants have been the re- 
cipients. Overseas, large sums have 
been invested in education for Chris- 
tian leaders, mass communications, 
Christian literature, home life, and vil- 
lage improvement. 

Every three years there is a great 
National Assembly when Christian 
women from most of the major Prot- 
estant denominations come together 
to think, discuss, and plan the work 
for the ensuing three years. The 
eighth National Assembly of the 
United Church Women will be held 
October 27-30, 1958, in Denver, Colo- 
rado. The theme will be “Christianity 
and Freedom”; Mrs. Theodore O. 
Wedel, chairman of the General De- 
partment of United Church Women, 
will preside. She is the wife of Canon 
Wedel of Washington, D. C. This 
Assembly is not for women only; hus- 
bands can register free! 


, LESs awe-inspiring than these 
National Assemblies, Ecumenical In- 
stitutes are held on a regional basis 
that have great practical value. At 
Blue Ridge, N. C., July 20-25 the third 
Ecumenical Institute will meet under 
direction of Dr. J. Edward Lantz, 
executive secretary of the Southern 
Office of the National Council of 
Churches. This institute is interracial 
and is for both men and women. In 
our own denomination not many con- 
ferences are planned along this line. A 
Bible Hymn Festival attended by over 
1,000 persons was presented on the 
opening night last year. The choirs of 
many churches in and around Ashe- 
ville were used. One of the finest 
courses to be offered at the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute is that on the “Use and 
Understanding of the Bible.” Tensions 
are eased as together we study the 
Bible and unite in singing the great 
hymns of Christendom. 

In Florida, the state project of the 
United Church Women is’ work 
among the 80,000 migrants who come 
to Florida during the winter months 
to pick beans, tomatoes, and citrus 
fruit. Normally the contribution of 
the United Church is about $5,000 to 
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TOGETHER WE DO IT 





help carry on a Christian ministry 
among these workers. In addition, at 
Christmas time in 1957 new toys and 
new clothing were sent to 6,023 mi- 
grant children. When Florida was hit 
by a series of freezes and these people 
remained unemployed for months be- 
cause there were no crops to harvest, 
a letter went out asking for help in 
this dire emergency. The United 
Church Women helped to channel 
thousands of dollars to aid these work- 
ers. Warm clothing came from many 
denominations in many states. Thanks 
to a very fine letter sent out from the 
Board of Women’s Work, the Pres- 
byterians responded most generously 
giving over $8,000. Other groups re- 
sponded in like manner. Caring for 
80,000 destitute migrants seemed like 
an impossible task, even with surplus 


This Dation 


Cinder God 





foods being sent in by the govern- 
ment, but together we did it. 

Local projects of United Church 
Women are many and varied. One of 
the advantages of working on projects 
on an interdenominational basis is that 
racial barriers can be more easily 
broken down. Not only are communi- 
cations established between the races 
but mutual understanding and respect 
result. There are foreign students in 
nearly all of our colleges these days. 
Councils of United Church Women 
or interdenominational committees 
have worked to see that these students 
are “adopted” by a Christian family 
who open their home and hearts to 
these otherwise lonely young people. 

In Florida, one council reported on 
sending a number of Seminole Indian 
girls to camp and of the mutual bless- 
ings which ensued from this associa- 
tion. Other United Church Women’s 
groups have established Negro youth 


centers or Negro nursery schools. 
Prayer rooms in hospitals have been 
furnished and are used by all faiths 
and races. Hungarian refugees were 
sponsored in several cities by United 
Church Women. All these projects 
took faith and funds and were accom- 
plished only because together we did 
1t. END 


Beatitudes for 
Married Couples 


Blessed are the husband and wife 
who continue to be affectionate, con- 
siderate, and loving after the wedding 
bells have ceased ringing. 

Blessed are the husband and wife 
who are as polite and courteous to one 
another as they are to their friends. 

Blessed are they who have a sense 
of humor, for this attribute will be a 
handy shock absorber. 

Blessed are the married couples who 
abstain from alcoholic beverages. 

Blessed are they who love their 
mates more than any other person in 
the world, and who joyfully fulfill 
their marriage vow of a lifetime of 
fidelity and mutual helpfulness to 
each other. 

Blessed are they who remember to 
thank God for their food before they 
partake of it, and who set aside some 
time each day for the reading of the 
Bible and prayer. 

Blessed are they who attain parent- 
hood, for children are a heritage of 
the Lord. 

Blessed are those mates who never 
speak loudly to each other and who 
make their home a place “where sel- 
dom is heard a discouraging word.” 

Blessed are the husband and wife 
who faithfully attend the worship 
service of the church for the advance- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Blessed are the husband and wife 
who can work out their problems of 
adjustment without interference from 
relatives. 

Blessed is the couple who have < 
complete understanding about finan- 
cial matters and who have worked 
out perfect partnership with all the 
money under control of both. 

Blessed are the husband and wife 
who humbly dedicate their lives and 
their home to Christ and practice the 
teachings of Christ in their home by 
being unselfish, loyal, and loving. 

—The Standard 
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STILLMAN 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


COLLEGE 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Devoted to Development of 


High Moral Character 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 





There are LOTS of other good colleges if you 
CAN’T come to SOUTHWESTERN. 


But if you’re thinking of SOUTHWESTERN, 
write for information to Admissions Counselor 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


(A college of liberal arts and 
sciences for men and women) 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational e Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Sage Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $895. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHaLt Scotr Woopson 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





P. O. Drawer 483 
DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Coeducational Presbyterian. Four years  Lib- 
eral Arts. Air Force 1 Business, en- 
gineering, teacher education. Pre-professional 


courses. Emphasizes scholarship. Christian ideals. 
Beautiful campus in mts. Accredited. Scholar- 
ships for dependent children of ministers and 
candidates for full-time Christian vocations. 


___‘David K. Allen, Pres., Bikina, Ww. Va. 
‘QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
A liberal arts college with a distinctive program 


of education for women . . . A.B. and B.S. de 


grees . . . full accreditation . . . Presbyterian 
Chesch affiliation. 


Edwin R. Walker, President 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY ‘COLLEGE 
Established 1776 





Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparing men and women for full-time church vocations 
on the home and foreign fields. 


Accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


3400 Brook Road, 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational junior college in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mts. Presbyterian. Fully | 
accredited. High standards, excellent instruc- 
tion. Preparation for advanced academic work; 
Specific vocational training. 

¢ Basic Liberal Arts 

« Terminal Business Education 
« Voice « Piano + Organ 





Est. 1856. Dorms. Delightful climate. Easily 
accessible. Scholarships. Liberally endowed. 
Rate: $794. Catalog. John S. eget 


President, Mitchell College, Statesville, N n. ©. 





Richmond 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of 
Consolidated 
Presbyterian College 
of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence 
for our most valuable 

asset—our youth. 
Louis C. LaMotte, 
President 
Maxton N. C. | 
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27, Virginia 


“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 


—Wooprow WILSON 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 





A challenge . . . a hand to guide 
... A Christian home away from 
home... 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 


THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


. .. is one of the strongest forces for 
good in our national life today. 

It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed her 
abilities and insights. 


Through 68 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 








Liberal Education Embracing 
Christian Tradition 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


For information write: 
Registrar 
Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE 
“A College for Men” 


Fulton, Missouri 


Preprofessional study, in 
liberal arts aims, looking 
medicine, engineering, law, 
administration, 


conformity with 
towards divinity, 
teaching, business 
and public service. 


Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, President 
MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
Admissions Office 
Montreat, N. C. 


- PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 

For catalog or information, write WILLIAM C. 
PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 








N. C. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Church’s 1957 Receipts for 
Benevolences 


ATLANTA, GA, (PN)—A preliminary 
report on receipts for 1957 of the be- 
nevolence causes of the General As- 
sembly, Presbyterian Church US, re- 
veals that a net increase of 2.4°% was 
recorded over giving in 1956. 

The report, released by Dr. James 
G. Patton, executive secretary of the 
General Council of the Church, shows 
that a total of $6,131,829.10 was con- 
tributed to eleven Assembly’s benev- 
olence agencies. Figures on contribu- 
tions to the American Bible Society 
and to the Inter-Church Agencies 
were not yet available, Dr. Patton 
stated. 

The $6,131,829 figure reported rep- 
resents an increase of $143,058.33 over 
the amount contributed to the same 





Call for Help 
in Researeh? 


A call for help in locating missing 
numbers of six publications of our 
Church has been received by the Pres- 
BYTERIAN SURVEY Office. 

Mr. Haskell Monroe, 1850 Colquitt, 
Houston, Texas, is making a study of 
the Presbyterian Church in the Con- 
federate States of America, and would 
like to microfilm copies of the follow- 
ing publications published during the 
years 1860-1865. 

ASSOCIATE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN, 

Due West, S. C., (Also known as 
the ERSKINE MISCELLANY and the 





IN VIRGINIA 


Norfolk commemorates 
first missionary sailing 


In a tremendous and moving drama, 
a cast of more than 300 persons re- 
cently presented the story of the first 
Methodist and Presbyterian mission- 
aries to go from this country to Af- 
rica 125 years ago. 

The drama was entitled “Heralds 
of Christ” and was written by Rev. 
Ernest K. Emurian, a Methodist min- 
ister of Portsmouth, Va. It was part 
of a week long celebration held in 
Norfolk in March. (See PresByTERIAN 
Survey, March, page 11.) 


Names in the News 


MRS. B. FRANK HALL of Wrightw- 
ville Beach, N. C., was named to con- 
tinue as head of United Church 
Women in North Carolina for an- 
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ee ; re Se) a eas year at its annual meeting held 
agencies in 1956, and is 89%, of the CHILDREN’S FRIEND, Richmond, Va. sa Lieh Point 
$6,886,842.00 budget approved by the Any issues. 8 : 
General Assembly for these eleven NORTH CAROLINA PRESBYTERIAN, Fay- REV. J. WALTER DICKSON JR., minister | 
agencies. This is a drop from the etteville, N. C., 1865. of St. Phillip Presbyterian Church in |, 
92.4°%, contributed on the 1956 bud- SOLDIER'S visitor, Richmond, Va. Houston, Texas, has been appointed | 
get, reflecting the fact that giving in- Any issues. chairman of the department of min- 
creases in 1957 did not keep pace with SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, Charleston istry in institutions of the Council 
budgeted expansion. and Columbia, S. C., 1862-1865. of Churches of Greater Houston. 
Dr. Patton’s report covers receipts TRUE WItNEss, New Orleans, La. Through the department of ministry 
from living donors only (excluding 1860-1865. (The last date of pub- Orthodox churches enlist and train 
income from trust funds established lication is unknown.) ministers to serve as volunteer chap- 
by bequests earmarked for carrying lains in local institutions. 
on specific work of the Church). The 
receipts for six of the eleven agencies pears in the report of the General MR. MARCUS W. BUTTRILL Jr., elder 
showed increases, and those of five Assembly as a benevolence agency in the Alexander Memorial Presby- 
agencies reflected a decrease. One of for the first time. terian Church of Decatur, Ga., was 
those reporting an “increase” is the Detailed figures reported by Dr. named Decatur’s “Young Man of the 
Presbyterian Foundation which ap- Patton are as follows: Year.” 
Percentage Increase or Percentage 
Cause Budget Receipts of Budget Decrease of Inc. or Dec. 
World Missions... 0.40.6... 3, 500,000.00 3,415, 805.33 .97 83,595.33 .025 
Church Extension, ..........005. I 518,225.00 I ,120,000.40 -738 49 , 563.73 .046 
Christian Education........... 580 ,000.00 442,071.21 .762 TE, 208.37 .026 
Annuities and Relief.......... 441,817.00 560 , 329.94 1.268 — 19,207.93 — .033 , 
WHOMON'G WOEKE..: <5 66. 00s%ae. 125,000.00 86,091 .62 .689 —6,747.73 — .073 
General Counell ..... .....6..6:. 60: 180 ,000 .00 124,105.29 .689 22,918.68 .226 ; 
Assembly’s Training School. ... 185 ,000 .00 129,313.53 .699 —2,197.88 — .017 ' 
De ated Kew kos 118 ,000 .00 84,662.56 717 —40,731.42 — .325 ' 
Stillman: College............... 190,000.00 136,496.94 .718 27 ,873.93 .257 
Historical Foundation......... 23,800.00 15,905.32 .668 —256.71 — .016 
Presbyterian Foundation....... 25,000.00 17,046.96 .682 17,046.96 
Totals $6 ,886,842.00 $6 , 131,829.10 .890 $143,058.33 .024 
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Gets $50,000 Sams grant 


Faith Presbyterian Church of 
Brownsville, Texas, has just received 
a $50,000 grant from the Sams Foun- 
dation toward cost of construction of 
its first unit in a long range building 
program. Work will get under way 
on the edifice on May 12, first anni- 
versary of the church. 

The Sams Foundation was set up 
by the late Earl C. Sams, a business 
associate of J. C. Penney. Two of Mr. 
Sams’ daughters, Mrs. Dean Porter and 
and Mrs. Larry Lightner are members 
of First Church of Brownsville. Rev. 
Jack Powell is pastor of Faith Church. 


Austin Seminary gets 
a new building 


Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, at Austin, Texas, will break 
ground soon on a $250,000 combination 
classroom and convocation hall, to be 
dedicated to the late B. W. Trull. 

Seminary President David Stitt in 
announcing plans to construct Trull 
Memorial Building paid high tribute 
to Mr. Trull “whose vision and heroic 
endeavor broke the Seminary loose 
from its orbit and sent it to a new 
level as an institution.” 


Fire at Montreat 


Fire practically destroyed College 
Hall at Montreat a few weeks ago. 
The 60 resident girls lost all of their 
personal belongings. Damage to the 
building and contents is estimated at 
$200,000. 

Already work of rebuilding the 
structure is under way, with occu- 
pancy promised for late summer. 


IN MEMORIAM 
John Foster Frierson 


A Resolution of Tribute has been 
written and spread upon the Session 
minutes of First Presbyterian Church 
of Columbus, Miss., memorializing the 
late JOHN FOSTER FRIERSON—lawyer, 
legislator, teacher, and elder. 

Mr. Frierson, who passed away in 
December, was a member of First 
Church for 45 years and served with- 
out pay as superintendent of the Pres- 
byterian Orphanage there for 40 years. 
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Board of Church Extension Division of 


NEWS In REVIEW 





Homes and Christian Welfare to be 
set up in July 


The Division of Homes and Chris- 
tian Welfare will be set up at the July 
meeting of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension. The Board has secured the 
services of Dr. Alan Keith-Lucas, 
professor in the School of Social 
Work at the University of North 
Carolina, as professional adviser to 
the new division, Dr. Keith-Lucas will 
continue his teaching at the University 
while serving the Board in an advisory 
capacity. The Board expects to ob- 
tain a staff secretary of the Division 
before the end of the year. 

Other action taken recently by the 
Board include: 


% Receipt of a report by Dr. 
Claude H. Pritchard, secretary of the 
Division of Home Missions and Negro 
Work, that showed that 125 requests, 
totaling $807,000—more than two and 


ae 


CHARLOTTE BOOK 


a half times the amount available— 
had been received for building proj- 
ects and property purchases in 52 
Presbyteries. 


% Receipt of $725,000 through the 
ONE DAY’S PAY program was reported 
by Mr. Hal Hyde, secretary of the 
Urban Church Department. This was 
distributed on the basis of 20°%% to the 
Board for redistribution and 80°/, re- 
tained by the Presbyteries in which it 
was collected. The 20% amount was 
slightly short of the entire 100% that 
the Board received in 1957. 

Members of the Board who were 
automatically retired this year are Dr. 
George Mauze, San Antonio, Texas; 
Dr. E. T. Thompson, Richmond, Va.; 
and Mr. Ralph Huie, Atlanta, Ga., 
who holds the distinguished record of 
never having missed a meeting in 
fifteen years of service. 





& 


STORE opening saw more than 1500 people 


visit the newest of our Presbyterian Book Stores during the first week 
of business. Designed to serve the populous Presbyterian area of North 
Carolina, the Charlotte Book Store will not be equipped to fill mail 
orders. They will still be processed through the Atlanta, Richmond, and 
Dallas stores. Mrs. Lex Kluttz is store manager. 
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A 400-YEAR-OLD copy of the first French edition of Cafvin’s Institutes 
is examined by Mr. Curry B. Hearn, treasurer of the Board of World 
Missions, Rev. Paul Freeland, secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Relief and Inter-Church Aid, and Dr. Jas. A. Jones, chairman of the 
Board of World Missions. The volume was given to the Presbyterian 
Church US by the Reformed Church of France in appreciation for relief 
funds provided through the Department of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid. This rare volume will be placed in the Historical Founda- 


tion at Montreat. 


Synod of Texas plans 
Evangelism conference 


For the first time in history, the 
Synod of Texas meeting this year will 
be preceded by a Pre-Synod Evange- 
lism Conference, May 19-20, at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Fort 
Worth of which Dr. Robert Jones is 
pastor. 

Inspirational speaker for the con- 
ference will be Dr. Harry Denman, 
General secretary, Board of Evange- 
lism, The Methodist Church, Nash- 
ville. “Some Facts About our Own 
Evangelistic Work” will be presented 
by Rev. Al Dimmock, secretary, Di- 
vision of Evangelism. 
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New Buildings 
In Georgia 


Plans are under way for the second 
unit of the Memorial Drive Presby- 
terian Church, stoNE MOUNTAIN, Ga. 


In Tennessee 


A new educational building, to cost 
$130,000, is under construction at 
FOUNTAIN city Presbyterian Church 
where Dr. D. R. Brandon is pastor. 

The congregation of the Idlewild 
Presbyterian Church in MeMpuis has 
begun a campaign to raise $650,000 to 
build one of the largest education and 
recreation buildings for youth in the 


Mid-South, 


South Carolina Men 
Meet May 17-18 


South Carolina men will hold their 
annual Synod Conference at Mon- 
treat, N. C., May 17-18. Speakers for 
the meeting include Dr. Patrick D. 
Miller, executive secretary of the 
Board of Church Extension; Clint 
Harris, secretary of Church Relations 
of the Board of Christian Education 
in Richmond; and Dr. Manford G. 
Guetzke, professor at Columbia 
Theological Seminary. Rev. Archie C. 
Graham, _ pastor of Northminster 
Church in Rock Hill, S. C., will lead 
the singing sessions. Registration fee 
for the two-day meeting is $7.50 per 
person and includes meals and room. 
An attendance of 1,000 men is antici- 
pated. 

Ernest W. Evans, Iva, S. C., is 1958 
Synod president. Other officers for 
the year include Harold Thompson, 
Greenville, vice-president; Howard 
H. Kemp, Pineville, vice president; 
Lonnie Jennings, Spartanburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Rev. W. Ted Jones of 
Columbia is Synod regional director. 


How to deal with 
controversy 


Centre College has held a series of 
two-day programs attended by groups 
of Presbyterian ministers from 
throughout Kentucky. Centre is re- 
lated to both the northern and south- 
ern branches of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The series of three programs fea- 
tured seminars led by Dr. Hornell 
Hart, the John Hay Whitney visiting 
professor of sociology at Centre this 
year. General theme of the seminars 
was “Working Effectively with Con- 
troversy.” 

Dr. Hart’s opening seminar was en- 
titled “Dealing with Individual Critics 
and Opponents.” 

Dr. Hart’s second seminar was on 
the subject “Dealing with Disagree- 
ments in the Church.” His third sem- 
inar: “Dealing with Community Ten- 
sions.” 
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Returning Missionaries: 


Home from foreign service because 
of retirement or resignation: 
MISS ADA MARIETTA MCMURPHY, 
from 45 years in Korea 
MISS MARGARET H. HOPPER—35 years 


in Korea 

MISS KATHERINE GRAY—35 years in 
Mexico 

MISS IVY YEAWORTH—20 years in 
Mexico 

MISS BLANCHE SAWYER—18 years in 
Congo 

REV. AND MRS, FRANK T. LEMMON, 


from Mexico because of health. 


IN ATLANTA 


Ministers Receive 
Distinguished Service Award 


Eighty Atlanta-area ministers, in- 
cluding twenty Presbyterian ministers 
have been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Award of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League for their 1300-word mani- 
festo which declared six principles-of- 
belief on the preservation of freedom 
and the dignity of the individual. 

An announcement of the award 
stated that the 80 Atlanta Protestant 
clergymen were chosen “because of 
their courageous sense of civic duty, 
their affirmation of the dignity of the 
individual, and their feeling of respon- 
sibility for moral and spiritual leader- 
ship in a time of crisis.” 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Tuition up slightly 


The Board of Trustees of Presby- 
terian Junior College, at Maxton, 
N. C., has voted to increase tuition 
by approximately seven per cent be- 
ginning with the September semester. 
This would make the tuition $145 per 
semester. 

The trustees also have authorized 
a study of closed-circuit television in- 
struction combined with personal con- 
ferences and small group classes as a 
means of giving improved teaching to 
students. 
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SURVEY DIRECTORS. Three men appointed by the last General As- 
sembly to the fifteen-member Board of Directors of the PrespyTERIAN 
Survey are pictured at a Board meeting held recently in Nashville. They 
are Dr. Walter Spearman, journalism professor at the University of 
North Carolina but now at Harvard on a fellowship; Mr. Harold Prince, 
librarian of Columbia Seminary in Decatur, Ga., and Mr. Walter Hum- 
phrey, editor of the Fort Worth (Texas) Press and nationally known 
leader of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalism fraternity. 
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SYNOD 


MISSOURI 
GEORGIA 
MISSISSIPPI 
ARKANSAS 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 
LOUISIANA 

TEN NESSEE 

WEST VIRGINIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Men’s Synod Conferences 


PLACE 





Fulton, Missouri 

Rock Eagle Park 

Jackson, Mississippi 
Ferncliff 

Montreat 

Leesburg College 

Camp Alabama 

NaCoMe 

Charleston, West Virginia 
Montreat, N. C. 


DATE 


April 26 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


June 


3-4 

2-4 

17-18 

17-18 

23-25 

24-25 

30-31, June 1 
31—June 1 


20-22 
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ORLANDO, FLA.—Perhaps for the first time in history a 
major board of the Church has taken its annual meeting 


“to the people.” Thus it was that the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief moved its regular meeting from At- 
lanta to Orlando and held public meetings open to 
hundreds of church people. 

Response was encouraging, says Mr. Charles J. Cur- 
rie, executive secretary of the Board, which administers 
ministers’ pensions and special aid funds. Some 400 
elders and deacons and their wives from Presbyterian 
churches scattered throughout east-central Florida took 
part in a special dinner meeting. Nearly 300 persons 
attended a popular service in First Presby terian Church 
here, to hear Dr. W. A. Benfield Jr., of Louisville, 
preach on “When Righteousness Is Wrong.” 

Chairmen of all Florida Presbytery and Synod Com- 
mittees on Annuities and Relief were invited to sit in 
on all Board discussions. 

“We have always done our business with glass pock- 
ets,” is the way Mr. Currie puts it, “and the open 
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@ UPPER LEFT—Mr. Charles J. Currie addresses Florida com- 
mittees of Annuity and Relief. @ Kansas City Mayor Roe 
Bartle, member of Board of Annuities and Relief, speaks to 
Rotary meeting during Florida sojourn. @ LEFT—Popular 
meeting draws many to First Church in Orlando. @ Actuarial 
expert Charles Burrell of Philadelphia recommends leave an- 
nuities plan as at present. 


meeting affords the people opportunity to learn more 
about how the Board carries on this phase of the 
Church’s work.” 

Reports showed that a record 2,854 ministers and 264 
employees are now members of the Annuity Funds. 
Mr. Philip Howerton, Board member and Charlotte 
insurance executive, told the Florida visitors that the 
Board is currently administering $22 million plus of 
funds in the Ministers’ and Employees’ Annuity Funds. 

The insurance program covers 2,963 members in the 
life section and 2,388 in the major medical insurance 
program. Some goo dependents of church workers are 
also covered by the medical insurance. 

Mr. Charles L. Burrell Jr. of Huggins & Company, 
Philadelphia, reported concerning the possibility of 
changing the provisions for retirement under the Min- 
isters’ Annuity Fund. Mr. Burrell, a consulting actuary, 
recommended that the present retirement plan be re- 


tained, and the recommendation was approved by the 
Board. 
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SMILE 
SURVEY 


BY LEO AIKMAN 





Texas is infectious. 

Two trips recently into the Lone Star State and 
I’ve caught the fever. 

In Texas they tell you about the boy in the first 
grade who wore his six-shooter to school because 
the teacher said they were going to learn to draw 
that day. 

But I had to come back to Georgia to hear about 
the 6-year-old Texan who turned in his pledge card 
at the Ev ery Member Canvass signed personally for 
$100 a month. 

The committee went to the parents. “Did you 
know your son had done that?” the chairman asked. 


“Why, of course,” said the father. “It is at our 


insistence that the boy. tithes.” 


wKW KW 


From my own church and directly from the fa- 
ther comes the story of a child’s misunderstanding. 
The very young daughter of Murdoch Calhoun, our 
associate pastor, went home and sang the Doxology 
as “Praise God—all preachers here below.” 

Well, isn’t that exactly what they do? 

x«*« 


I Like This: “It isn’t necessary to blow out the 
other person’s light to let your own shine.” 


te ke xk 


No Escape: Modern simile, as inevitable as TV in 


the lobby. 

Two-Way: Public speaking is a two-way propo- 
sition, they say. The speaker’s work is to talk. The 
audience’s job is to listen. The speaker’s prayer is 
that his audience won’t finish before he does. 


WwW WK 


HELP! “Smile Survey” would appreciate help from 
the audience. If you hear a good real-life human in- 
terest story or see a catchy sign or pick up a likely 
quip, send it along to Leo Aikman, Atlanta Consti- 
tution, Atlanta, Ga. 











BRAZIL 
(From page 29) 


two short years from now find? West Brazil Mission 
ponders this question. A prospective city of 500,000 
already being dropped in their midst! A city in 
which a large percentage of the population may be 
“ayithout religion”! The capital of a nation con- 
fessediy searching for spiritual foundations as well 
as material prosperity! “Except the Lord build... 
they labor in vain...” 


In Brasilia there stands a tall white cross which 
marks the place where in June, 1957, President Lopes 
of Portugal stood with President Kubitschek of 
Brazil and talked of the future of Brazil. In the 
cement foundation of the cross is a metal disc, the 
center of triangulation for the laying out of the city. 
Every elevation, all distances, are measured with 
reference to that point at the foot of the cross. The 
final beauty of the city depends upon the relation- 
ship of each street and building to the foot of the 
cross. The final glory of her people depends upon 
the relationship of each individual to Him from 
whom the cross derives its true significance. 


Will they find Him in Brasilia? In the strange 
providence of God, the answer lies largely with the 
Presbyterian Church. END 
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Reader’s Digest Takes Stand 


It is a well-known fact that Reader’s Digest until 
very recently contained no advertisements of any 
kind. With the April 1955 issue its advertising policy 
changed. It now accepts advertisements. In announc- 
ing the change, the editors specifically stated that 
no advertisements of liquor, tobacco, or patent medi- 
cines would be accepted. 

In taking this stand Reader’s Digest is to be con- 
gratulated. It is setting up a standard and saying no 
product that does not measure up to that standard 
will be admitted to its columns. 

The influence of this stand will be far-reaching. 
Reader’s Digest has a paid circulation in the United 
States of over 10,000,00o—more than twice the cir- 
culation of any other magazine published in the 
United States. In addition, it is the best read of any 
of our magazines. Its thirty to forty millions of 
American readers will note the absence of advertise- 
ments of liquor, tobacco and patent medicines and 
ask themselves, “Why”? 

The Digest’s stand against liquor advertisements 
in particular is a great victory for the temperance 
forces of this country. They should recognize it, re- 
joice in it, and make the most of it. Especially should 
they write a congratulatory letter to the editors, 
Dewitt Wallace and Lila Acheson Wallace, Pleasant- 
ville, New York, 
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A Bible Quiz 


In the column on the left are the names of ten 
Bible mothers, Draw a line from the name of each 
mother to the name of her son in the column on the 
right. On each line write the number of the state- 
ment describing that pair. 


Hannah Jesus 

Rebekah Isaac 

Sarah Solomon 

Ruth Jacob 

Mary of Nazareth Timothy 
Rachel Samuel 

Mary of Jerusalem John the Baptist 
Elizabeth Obed 
Bathsheba Joseph 

Eunice John Mark 


1. As God had promised, this mother had her baby 
boy when she was very old. 

2. This mother spoiled her son and helped him 
cheat his brother, but God helped him to grow 
into a better man. 

3. This mother’s son was lost and after many years 
was found—a rich and powerful man in a far 
country. 

4. This mother brought her boy to God’s house 
to help the priest, and when he grew to be a man 
he became a great prophet. 

. This woman, who had been a stranger in the 
land, married a rich man who was kind to her. 
When their son grew up he became the grand- 
father of David. 

6. This mother’s son asked God for understanding, 
and was given wisdom and riches. 

. This mother’s son prepared the way for Jesus. 

. This mother lost her son one time and found 
him in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

g. This mother entertained Christians in her home 

and her son wrote a book about Jesus. 

This mother taught her son about God and 

when he grew up he became one of Paul’s help- 

ers in the early Church. 
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About the Story 


This is Christian Family Month. It is easy for 
fathers and mothers to love their children, and 
for children to love their fathers and mothers. 
It is much harder for boys and girls to love 
their brothers and sisters. We print this story 
this month because even the merry-go-round 
could tell that the Griggses loved each other 
very much. 








We Thank Thee 


For mother love and father care, 

For brothers strong and sisters fair, 

For love at home and here each day, 

For guidance lest we go astray, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


For this new morning with its light, 

For rest and shelter of the night, 

For health and food, for love and friends, 

For everything His goodness sends, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


For flowers that bloom about our feet, 

For tender grass, so fresh, so sweet, 

For song of bird and hum of bee, 

For all things fair we hear or see, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 


For blue of stream and blue of sky, 
For pleasant shade of branches high, 
For fragrant air and cooling breeze, 
For beauty of the blooming trees, 
Father in heaven, we thank Thee. 
—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
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The Merry-Go-Round and the Griggses 


By Caroline D. Emerson 


(Reprinted with permission of E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc.) 


HE MERRY-GO-ROUND whirled round and 

round and the music played. The horses 

and the ponies and the zebras rose and fell 
on their shiny poles as they dashed past. The 
Griggses watched the merry-go- -round and the 
merry-go-round watched the Griggses. Every 
last Griggs was there and never had the merry- 
go-round seen them look so happy and trium- 
phant, and he had seen them every day since he 
had come to town. 

But today was different from any other day. 
There was joy and excitement in the heart of 
every Griggs; in the heart of Mary Griggs, aged 
eleven; in the heart of Tommy Griggs, aged 
nine; ews ise in Betty Griggs, aged seven, and 
in Billy Griggs, aged five. The same feelings were 
equally alive in Jennie and Jimmie, the twins, 
aged four. For today each Griggs held five cents 
gripped in his right hand. They were going to 
ride on the merry-go-round! 

“I’m glad that they got the money together in 
time,” thought the merry-go-round. “It’s my 
last day here. I suppose those bigger two had to 
earn it for the whole crew. Five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty,” he counted as he 
whirled by. “They had to get thirty cents just 
for one ride. That zs a lot!” 

The merry-go-round felt himself go slowly 
and more slowly. It was time for him to stop. 
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The people who were riding the horses and the 
ponies climbed down and the boy jumped off the 
zebra. 

“He seemed to think he could make me go 
faster by kicking me,” complained the zebra. 
“I’m glad his money is all used up.” 

“You shouldn’t mind things so much,” said the 
merry-go-round comfortingly. “He hasn’t hurt 
your paint any.” 

Then came the Griggses. They swarmed over 
the merry-go-round like a drove of monkeys. 
They tried every horse and they tried every seat 
before they were satisfied. Mary and Tommy 
lifted the twins into one of the coaches and told 
them to sit very still, which they did not do. 
They hung over the edge and shouted. Tommy 
mounted a gallant black charger and Mary chose 
a milk white steed. Betty climbed on to the com- 
plaining zebra and Billy upon a brown pony. But 
Billy very soon fell off and they put him into the 
coach with the twins. 

“All aboard!” whistled the merry-go- -round. 
“Hang on tight. I’m starting!” 

The merry-go-round man shut the gates so 
that no one else could enter. The music began 
to play. The engine started and away they went. 

AT FIRST THE GRIGGSES sat very still. They hung 
on as tight as they could and did not say a word. 
Things felt a little strange and queer to the 
Griggses. The merry-go-round was disappointed. 

“Aren’t they going to like me?” A fear crept 
into the valves of the merry-go-round. “Have 
they waited a whole week and earned thirty cents 
and then aren’t they going to like me? Oh, dearie 

me!” sighed the merry-go-round. 

But a few turns more and his doubts van- 
ished. The Griggses were becoming accustomed 
to the new motion and they began to shout to 
each other. You could hear them even above the 
music. Round and round they spun. Up and 
down went the horses. The Griggses became 
more and more exhilarated. 

“I can change horses,” 
“Watch me!” 

He swung over to the next mount. The others 
cheered. 

“Tf can ride without holding on,” 
Betty 

“Not for long,” said the zebra as she promptly 
fell off and had to be picked up and put back on 
again by the merry-go-round man. (See page 58) 


shouted Tommy. 


screamed 
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Mrs. M. B. Hughey and Dr. John D. Moseley, president of Austin College, with portrait 
of the late Mr. M. B. Hughey 


A BEQUEST STARTS 
BIG DEVELOPMENT 


Two or three times a year, a distin- 
guished- looking white-haired woman 
lets herself into the Hughey Memorial 
Gymnasium with her own key to stand 
and look at the portrait of the man 
who made the building possible. 

While on the Austin College cam- 
pus, in Sherman, Texas, she can look 
around at the changes the last ten 
years have brought—and know that 
her husband’s generosity played an 
important part in these changes. 

Annie Young Hughey, widow of 
M. B. Hughey, now lives in Denton, 
less than 50 miles from Sherman. 
Through the years she has kept up 
an active interest in the college her 
husband helped so much. 

Mr. Hughey was a life-long Pres- 
byterian; even his name, Meshach, re- 
flects his strong religious background. 
Mrs. Hughey is a life-long member 
of the Methodist Church. Though 
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they had no children, they shared a 
concern and fondness for young peo- 
ple. 

Of two things Mr. Hughey was 
sure: his “partnership with God” in 
business dealings, and the contribu- 
tion of Christian colleges to the 
growth of modern youth. 

So, in 1947, when doctors told them 


Mr. Hughey had only a short time to 
live, the couple reconsidered their 
“partnership with God.” Financial re- 
wards had been plentiful when the 
Hughey family farm near Kilgore, 
Texas, became part of the rich Kil- 


gore oil field. 


It was their decision to give all their 
oil holdings to church colleges in un- 
restricted gifts: half to Austin College 
and half to Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, the school of Mrs. Hughey’s 
denomination. 

Because of the unrestricted nature 
of the bequest, its value has been 
heightened, college officials say. It 
was with money from the Hughey 
holdings that the Hughey Memorial 
Gymnasium was built in 1949, and its 
income “filled the gap” on two other 
major campus buildings, the Student 
Union Building in 1950 and _ the 
Adams Health Center in 1951, both 
built primarily with other funds. The 
Hughey bequest has meant strength- 
ening in more than facilities, too; 
funds from the gift have gone into 
program advancement and faculty 
salaries each year. 

At the time the bequest was re- 
ceived, its value was estimated at 
$800,000. Already approximately a 
million dollars has come from the 
holdings, and an estimated million 
dollars in oil assets remains. The 
Board has earmarked $500,000, about 
one-fourth of the gift, for the perm- 
anent endowment of the college. 


“The Hughey bequest, more than 
any other single factor, marked the 
turning point in Austin College’s long 
history,” Dr. John D. Moseley, presi- 
dent, says. “It was the right kind of 
gift, in its unrestricted nature, at the 
right time. The best measure of its 
value must be in terms of the better 
education for students at Austin Col- 
lege which it has made possible for 
generations to come.” END 
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Keep your SURVEY 


Readers have written us frequently saying: 
suggest that subscribers keep their SURVEYS in a permanent 
We find the SURVEY is valuable as a reference source.” 
We pass this suggestion on to you. May we also say that the 
issue always carries a complete index covering the 
full year. Furthermore, we have on hand (sale price, 50 cents 
each, postpaid) a limited number of Magafiles—cardboard filing 
cases that hold a year’s volumes. 


“Why don’t you 
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Happy Birthday 


\X ] O M E N O F EVERY YEAR since 1922 the Women of the 

Church have held an annual “Birthday 

Party” at which time they have brought 

their monetary gifts to aid some church 

iT H E ¢. H U RC H project. Over the years a total of more than 

$3 million has been given, and the women 

can point to chapels, hospitals, and schools 

around the world that have been built and 
equipped with their Birthday gifts. 

World mission projects are selected one 
year and home mission projects the next. 

Last year the WOC presented a record- 
breaking $209,468.31 to the Board of World 
Missions to be divided between educational 
work in Mexico and tuberculosis work in 
Korea. 

The 1958 Birthday Offering will be di- 
vided between Oklahoma Presbyterian Col- 
lege in Durant, Okla., and the Chinese Pres- 
byterian Church of New Orleans. The first 
$100,000 will establish the Janie W. Mc- 
Gaughey Scholarship Fund at the Oklahoma 
school, honoring the former executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Women’s Work. The 
next $75,000 will go for work among the 
Chinese people of New Orleans. All over 
that amount will be added to the Scholar- 
ship Fund. (See following pages) 





CHINESE PRESBYTERIANS of New Orleans at entrance to Chinese 
Presbyterian Church are Dr. and Mrs. L. S. Tsai, Mr. Charles C. 
Chang, and Mr. K. T. Wang. @ PICTURE BELOW shows typical 
scene on campus of Oklahoma Presbyterian College at Durant. 
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BIRTHDAY PARTY by women of St. Andrews-Covenant Church 
of Wilmington, N. C. last year is typical of annual events 
held throughout the Assembly in May. At these the WOC 
bring their Birthday Gifts for the year’s missionary objective. 
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WINNER of prize for first-place mural in the Beaux 
Arts ball is Gwen Querdibitty, center below, with a 
group of OPC students. 











Facts About 


Oklahoma Presbyterian College 


@ Five pupils meeting in a little school- 
house which boasted log seats and a single 
tiny window saw the beginnings of Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College—an institution 
which today renders an ever-increasing serv- 
ice to a wide area of the Southwest. 

It was in 1894 that the General Assembly 
organized Calvin Institute, through the 
Home Mission Committee, with Mary Tem- 
ple Hotchkin as the first teacher. When 
Oklahoma became a state in 1907 the school 
changed its name to Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College. 

Since 1935 OPC has restricted its curricu- 
lum to courses in Bible, religious education, 
and music. Arrangements have been made 
with nearby Southeastern State College for 
other courses required for regular college 
degrees. 

Indian tribes represented in the student 
body this year are Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Cherokees, Seminoles, Comanches, 
Kiowas, Caddos, and Apaches. There were 
also Navajos from Colorado and Arizona, 
and Alabamas from Texas. Foreign students 
from South America, Mexico, China, For- 
mosa, Korea, and Iraq find OPC a helpful 
place to live while learning the language 
and new ways of an alien country. 
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OPC is more than 


A Place 
to Live 


By MARY M. FRYE 


Director of Publicity 
Southeastern State College 


prospective faculty member of Oklahoma 
Presbyterian College in Durant, Okla. 

“Well, let’s see,” said Amy Robinson, president. 
“One evening you may be standing in a formal re- 
ceiving line, and the next morning you may be re- 
pairing the plumbing.” 

The administrator's reply not only indicates the 
scope of faculty members’ duties at this unique edu- 
cational institution, but it also indicates the wide 
range of experience which goes into the training of- 
fered OPC students. Even in Durant the school’s 
function and wide influence are not fully known. 

“It’s a place where students live very economically 
while they go to Southeastern,” sums up common 
knowledge of the school which has served since 1894 
sometimes as coeducational and sometimes as a girls’ 
college; now it is a coeducational religious education 
center. 

OPC is, in fact, a place where students live eco- 
nomically and attend Southeastern State College in 
Durant. But this description fails to recognize the 
full meaning of the institution’s goal of providing a 
Christian home for students of different racial back- 
grounds, The key to fuller understanding probably 
lies in the character and personality of the president, 
Miss Robinson, and in her conception of “Christian 
home.” A former teacher in Kinjo girls’ school in 
Japan and widely known as an educator and church 
leader, Miss Robinson has attracted a staff with su- 
perior qualifications. These staff members range 
from counselors and hostesses to Bible and music 
teachers, all chosen for the contribution they can 
make to the Christian and (See page 56) 


‘ ND Just what will my duties be?” asked a 
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The Chinese Church 


Serving 
75 Years 


BY DAYTON CASTLEMAN 


Pastor, Chinese Presbyterian Church 


Chinese American whose English is perfect 

and who has been an outstanding leader in 
the Chinese Presbyterian Mission of New Orleans. 
In her very own words Mrs. Chin-Bing says: “The 
Mission has always served as a means for reaching 
the Chinese for the Church. It is a place of contact 
for all our people. In and through each other they 
come to believe. As they see the good influence on 
each others’ lives, they come to accept the Gospel 
and become Christians.” 

For almost 30 years Mrs. Chin-Bing has been the 
leader of the women. It was she whom the late Miss 
Lois Garrison contacted when she wanted to organ- 
ize the women of the Chinese community. Together 
they went to the homes and explained Miss Lois’s 
idea. The ladies responded readily, and the monthly 
meetings that grew out of these efforts were a bright 
spot in their very busy lives. 

There was the social time, with games and activi- 
ties punctuated with laughter and joy. There were 
refreshments, of course, with the sesame seed or 
almond cookies or the very thin, rice flour wafer; 
but the part that stood out for Mrs. Chin-Bing and 
all the others was the devotional period. The verse 
that has meant most to her from these experiences is 
Romans 10:17: “So then faith cometh by hearing and 
hearing by the Word of God.” 

That faith was clearly demonstrated at the time 
of the influenza epidemic during World War I. 
Mrs. Chin-Bing’s son, Stanley, was thought to have 
brought the “flu” home from the Mission. (The in- 
fluences of this work are varied!) Miss Anna Creevy, 
then superintendent of (See page 57) 


Mc Mrs. Mary Chin-Bing, a second generation 












CHINESE CHILDREN accompany their mothers to 
Women of the Church meeting. 


Facts About 


Chinese Presbyterian Church 


@ Seventy-six years ago a girl from Boston 
began Christian work among the Chinese of 
New Orleans. This work, initiated by Miss 
Lena Saunders with five young Chinese men, 
was the beginning of the Chinese Mission. 

The Mission served the Chinese popula- 
tion of New Orleans as well as seamen and 
others “just passing through.” Under the 
able and faithful direction of a succession of 
consecrated directors—Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Radford, who arranged the first Chinese 
wedding in the Mission, Miss Anna Creevy, 
mentioned in this article, and Miss Lois Gar- 
rison, who began her work in 1928—the 
Mission earned a real place in the Chinese 
community. 

A great day dawned in early 1957, when 
the mission was organized as a church by a 
commission of New Orleans Presbytery. The 
Chinese Presbyterian Church is now served 
by Rev. Dayton Castleman, and by six ruling 
elders and four deacons. (See Presbyterian 
Survey, May, 1957, page 32.) The Assembly’s 
Youth Council has adopted as one of four 
Financial Objectives for 1958 the salary of a 
Chinese worker for the church. 

The Birthday Objective money will be 
used to build and furnish a sanctuary and 
enlarge the work among Chinese and other 
Oriental students in the South. 
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Why We Baptize by Sprinkling 
By the Rev. J. B. Green, D. D. 
12-page Booklet 
Reprint of Article Appearing in 


The Southern Presbyterian Journal 


$1.00 per dozen or 
$6.00 per hundred postpaid 


Why We Baptize Infants 
By the Rev: J. B. Green, D. D. 
8-page Folder 
50c per dozen or 
$2.00 per hundred postpaid 


ORDER FROM 


THE SOUTHERN 
PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL 
Weaverville, N. C. 














CHOIR ROBES 





Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A425 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 











RELIGIOUS 


LIBRARIES 
PURCHASED 


Send list or request details 


Baker Book House * Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Dept. PS 














edb 


Manufacturers of ¢hurch Worship Aids 
exclusively for over a quarter of a 
century...Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 












ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 


EXTRA FEATURES 
when you buy — 


Better Appear- 






and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 


Y BRASS GOODS CO. 


55 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


ance, Durability 


Workmanship, Finish. 


OPC 


cultural welfare of the 








(From page 54) 
students. 


Buses take OPC students back and 
forth across town to Southeastern 
where they take their academic work. 
Back at OPC religious education and 
music are the only listed courses; but 
unlisted courses range far and wide 


| into many fields. They include, among 


other activities, all the practical arts 
involved in running a home for about 


80 people, keeping 23 acres of grounds, 


and entertaining a steady stream of 
visitors. These visitors include dis- 
tinguished church leaders, educators, 
artists, and others interested in getting 
a close-range view of the unusual edu- 
cation program. 


rr ADDITION TO the practical arts, 
which give students a means of 
helping with expenses, fine arts are 
stressed. Music is important at OPC, 
and student musicians perform at 
school, church, and civic events 
throughout a wide area. An electric 
organ was recently installed in the 


| chapel to extend music training. 


The president’s own collection of 


| art works gathered in foreign coun- 
tries and in her own country have set 


an example for other collections at 
OPC. The Indian lounge holds ex- 
amples of Indian arts and crafts. “The 
Indian Madonna,” painted by J. Allen 
Anderson, Presbyterian minister of 


| Mangum, is now on loan to the school 


and occupies a place of importance in 
the entrance hall. 

In the Southeastern Beaux Arts ball 
last spring, OPC students carried off a 
majority of awards, including Ana- 
darko student Gwen Querdibitty’s 
most coveted prize for first-place 
mural, depicting Oklahoma Indian 


| dances. Rarely is there a Southeastern 


event involving art work when the 
creative talent of an OPC student is 
not featured. 

Although Anglo-Americans work 
and live happily at OPC, the school 
in its present status is best known for 





If Your Child Is 


A Poor Reader 


|See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 


its service to Indian Americans and 
foreign students. Among the tribes 
represented on the campus are Indian 
boys and girls who find the school an 
ideal place to bridge the gap between 
Indian boarding school and college. 
As would be expected in the south- 
eastern part of the state, Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians predominate. But 
each year new tribes are added. Okla- 
homa Indians in the student body this 
year were Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, Cherokees, Seminoles, Coman- 
ches, Kiowas, Caddos, and Apaches. 
There were also Navajos from Colo- 
rado and Arizona, and Alabamas from 
Texas. Foreign students from South 
America, Mexico, China, Formosa, 
Korea, and Iraq find OPC a most sat- 
isfactory place to live while learning 
the language and new ways of an alien 
country. With their OPC training 
completed along with Southeastern 
studies, students go into home and 
foreign mission fields, into the US In- 
dian service, and into other related 


fields. END 


Religious Restrictions 
in East Germany 


BERLIN (RNS)—Nuer Weg (New 
Way), official organ of the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) in East Germany, 
has demanded that all Communist 
Party members there sever their con- 
nections with religion and abstain from 
taking part in religious ceremonies. 

The monthly, which provides in- 
doctrination material for Communist 
functionaries, specifically demanded 
that SED members “reject baptism, 
confirmation, and church weddings.” 

At the same time the magazine cen- 
sured “comrades” who do not send 
their children to Communist-spon- 
sored youth dedication ceremonies. 


Scholarship fund for 
church careers 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, (RNS)—The Pres- 
byterian Church in the USA and 
the United Presbyterian Church an- 
nounced here establishment of a $22,- 
500 scholarship fund to help Presby- 
terians prepare for church careers. 
Grants will be made to men and 
women engaged in graduate study 
and preparing to serve the merged 
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denominations, to be known as the | 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
USA, as seminary or college profesors, 
college chaplains or university pastors, 
editors, ministers, or staff personnel of 
church boards and agencies. 


Choice of many Top _| help him to read and spell better ina few weeks. 
Materials and Colors. | New home-tutoring course drills your child in 
Write For Folder | phonics with records and cards. Easy to use. 

| University tests and parents’ reports show chil- 

|dren gain up to full year’s grade in 6 weeks! 

MITCHELL MANUFACTURING co. Write for ioe illustrated folder and low price. 
2748 S._34th St, Milwaukee 46, Wis. Dept M__ | Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. 'Y-63, Wilmette, III. 
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CHINESE 
(From page 55) 


the Mission, often called “the flower 
lady” by patients in Charity Hospital, 
came to the home to be of any possi- 
ble assistance. She was a perfect ex- 
ample of faith in action to the Chinese. 
Mrs. Chin-Bing says that she per- 
formed something of the services of a 
social worker. The Chinese Mission 
and Church have ever been in the eyes 
of the Chinese a practical demonstra- 
tion of faith, love, understanding, and 
service as a means of God’s grace. 


A” Four of the Chin-Bing boys at- 
tended Warren Easton High 
School. They were star basketball 
players. People still talk of their play- 
ing on these teams and on the Canal 
Street Presbyterian Church team 
where they were members. They all 
went to LSU. No one could ask for 
better assimilation into church and 
community than these third-genera- 
tion Chinese Americans. 

In 1922 Mrs. Chin-Bing united with 
the ate Street Church. The family 
moved to San Francisco in 1923 but 
returned to New Orleans in 1929. The 
Canal Street Church had moved, but 
that did not effect Mrs, Chin-Bing’s 
loyalty. With her six children she 
would get up on Sunday morning and 
walk with them 24 blocks to church, 
rain or shine, cold or dreadfully hot 
summer weather. They would walk 
home, get dinner, and be off to the 
Mission for the three o’clock service in 
the afternoon. That is why Mrs. Chin- 
Bing can say that “the Church and 
the Mission became a part of our lives 
through weekly attendance and other 
participation in its program.” 

She still retains her membership in 





the Canal Street Presbyterian Church, 
but she is also faithful to what has 
now become the Chinese Church and 
is always on hand for special occasions 
and for various activities. Her daugh- 
ter, Sylvia, is organist at the Chinese 
Church and is contributing a great 
deal to the ministry of music. 

It is an inspiration and blessing to 
see this family of such culture and re- 
finement with a faith that is alive and 
dynamic. The faith of the Chin-Bings 
continues to burn brightly giving light 
and warmth to all with whom they 
come in contact. 


END 
Snobbery driving people 
from our churches 
WHITBY, ONT.—Snobbery in many 


churches today is repelling more peo- 
ple than they are attracting, Prof. Al- 
bert T. Rassmussen of Colgate-Ro- 
chester Divinity School charged here. 

Addressing the United Church of 
Canada’s annual conference on evan- 
gelism, he said: 

“Our houses of worship have be- 
come places for the social climbers 
and our congregations have become 
just crowds, like the patrons of a 
movie theatre.” 

Dr. Rassmussen said this is “the age 
of the class-conscious church.” He 
said the average white-collar worker 
is fast beginning to find out that he 
isn’t welcome in many city churches. 








STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


{| GEORGE L. PAYNE [34 


15 PRINCE ST PATERSON 11, N 








Can faith really heal? 


“Yes!” says Rev. Don Gross, who has seen it perform miracles 
in his own church. In this inspiring book he documents 
numerous case histories (and their theological background) 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of spiritual healing as it is 
already practiced by one out of three ministers. 


‘he Gase 
Splice ul 


By DON H. GROSS 


Now at your bookstore, $3.95 
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WHAT JESUS 
REALLY TAUGHT 


Clarence E. Macartney 


A series of 16 messages, by 
the widely known Presbyter- 
ian minister and author, on 
the teachings of Jesus as re- 
corded in the four Gospels. 


$2.50 


JEREMIAH 


PROPHET OF 
COURAGE AND HOPE 


J. Philip Hyatt 


An interpretation, on the 
popular level, of Jeremiah’s 
life and thought, by a dis- 
tinguished scholar and con- 
tributor to The Interpreter’s 
Bible. $2 


SEGREGATION 
AND THE BIBLE 


Everett Tilson 


An important study bear- 
ing on the race issue, this is 
a searching analysis of the 
scriptural evidence—both pro 
and con. Cloth, 
$1.50 


2.50; Paper, 


RABBINIC STORIES 
FOR CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS 

AND TEACHERS 


William B. Silverman 


Stories, homilies, and leg- 
ends from the rabbinical tra- 
dition, illustrating teachings 
Christianity shares with Ju- 
daism. Indexed by subject. 


$3.50 


All four books ready May 5. 






VISIT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE SOON 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES 


LAWYER TO MAN: 
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Man TO Lawyer: As we prepare my will there is one man I want to re- 


member—the college teacher. The character and in- 
fluence of one of my professors has been one of the most 
important factors in my life. How important a job these 
church college teachers do—and how well! How can I 
help professors such as he? 


You could never help a college more than by providing 
an endowed professorship, perhaps of Bible, of litera- 
ture, or in the field of some science. The income from 
your bequest will make it possible to influence many, 
many young people across the years through the profes- 
sors that hold the position. The college’s unrestricted 
endowment is a means to provide adequate faculty sala- 
ries. The amount of income from college endowment 
may largely determine whether it will be a quality college. 











i OUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 
SENIOR COLLEGES King Queens 
Agnes Scott Davidson Mary Baldwin Southwestern 
Arkansas Davis and Elkins Montreat Stillman 
Austin Hampden-Sydney Presbyterian Westminster 
Belhaven Consolidated Presbyterian College of North Carolina 
Centre Flora Macdonald, Peace, Presbyterian Junior 
JUNIOR COLLEGES Schreiner Institute 
Lees Junior Lees-McRae Mitchell School of the Ozarks 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
Austin Columbia Louisville Union 
General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers 











“The college teacher is 
the custodian of the past, 
the idea man of the future, 
the molder and inspirer 


of youth.” 
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COMMITTEE ON 

BEQUESTS AND DEFERRED GIFTS 
FOR PRESBYTERIAN 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

for additional information write to 

Board of Christian Education (BEQUESTS) 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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— FOR YOUR CHILDREN—- 
(From page 51) 


The merry-go-round was quite 
satisfied. Carrying Griggses was a 
pleasure to him. 

But the best of things must end. 
The merry-go-round had gone as 
far as he ever went for a five cent 
fare. The music stopped. The 
merry-go-round ran slowly and 
more slowly. The ride was over. 
The Griggses had no more five 
cents. They would have to get off! 

They climbed down quietly, 
every last Griggs of them. Even the 


| twins at four knew that “no more” 


meant no more with the Griggses. 
They did not even cry. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

“I have been doing just what that 
merry-go-round man has told me to 
do ever since I was a child,” said 
the merry-go-round. “Today for 
once I’m going to do what I want to 
do. I don’t care if I have given them 
a five-cent ride. I’m not going to 
stop! I’m going to keep right on 
going!” 

So instead of stopping, the merry- 
go-round went faster and faster un- 
til he was whirling around as be- 
fore, with the music playing and 
the flags flying. 

“Stop!” shouted the merry-go- 
round man as he ran round and 
round after the merry-go-round; 
but no good did shouting do him. 

“Stop!” shouted all the people 


A library of the Bible in 12 volumes 








 INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


“The best two-foot shelf of 
books about the Bible now avail- 
able in the English language.” 
—Christian Century 

Each volume, $8.75 


See your bookseller now! 
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who were waiting to get on, and 
they ran round and round the 
merry-go-round; but no good did 
shouting do them. 

“Keep on going!” shouted all the 
Griggses and that is just what the 
merry-go-round did do. 

The children climbed back to 
their places. The music played 
louder than ever. Never in the days 
of merry-go-rounds was there such 
a ride! 

When the merry-go-round could 
run no longer for want of steam 
and the music could play no longer 
for want of breath, they both had 
to stop. Off tumbled the Griggses. 
They had had five times as much 
ride as they had expected. The 
merry-go-round man was very cross 
but there was nothing to do about 
that. 

The Griggses jumped to the 
ground, but—they were so dizzy 
that they could scarcely stand long. 
The twins laughed and sat down 
heavily. Mary fell over them, while 


Betty and Billy hung on to the turn- 
stile. The trees and the houses spun 
round and round. All that the chil- 
dren could do was to sit on the 
ground and laugh. 

The merry-go-round man was 
worried. Whatever was he going to 
do with them? He picked them up 
carefully and put them on their feet 
and started them off toward home. 

“Good-by,” they shouted back to 
the merry-go-round, “and thank 
you!” 

“Don’t mention it,” chuckled the 
merry-go-round as he started off 
with his new load of passengers. 

He watched them out of sight. 
The twins sat down twice and had 
to be picked up and put on their 
feet again. END 





WANTED: Minister of Education or Lay Ad- 
ministrator for Christian education program 
by suburban church of 1,650 members 
(Pres. US). Write experience and qualifica- 
tions to Reverend Robert W. Galloway, 411 
Georgia Court, Towson 4, Maryland. 








a tie 


that binds 


Literature that relates the local church to 
the program of the denomination can be 
a major factor in the church’s conscious- 
ness of and participation in the larger fel- 
lowship of the denomination. Only as a 
congregation perceives its nature and mis- 
sion as extending beyond itself can it 
truly be a church. Only literature pro- 
duced by our own denomination can help 
members see the ministry they carry for- 
ward through the Church at work. 


Our Presbyterian Literature provides education materials for a 
complete program of Christian Education. 


Write for brochure describing the literature planned, written, edited, 
and produced by and for our Church—Our Presbyterian Literature.” 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION @ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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ARCHITECT: Ewing Stiffler, Denver, Colo. 


Your church, too, 
can afford a spire 
crafted by Overly 


The day of economical, long lasting 
spires is here. Evidence of this is the 
striking 35’ spire on Corona Presby- 
terian Church, Denver, Colo. To in- 
sure permanence and minimize costs, 
it was entirely prefabricated in alumi- 
num. @ We have crafted hundreds of 
ageless spires in this manner — why 
not yours? Terms can be arranged. 
Write today for our brochure. 


OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. PS-1 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 











“Go ye 
into all 


the world”’ 





You can do His will... 





through your will | 


Many Christians desire to further the work of the Lord not only during their 
lifetime but after their days on earth have passed. By naming the Board of 
World Missions in their will, they can accomplish this effectively, sincc 
bequests to the Board are used to support the work of Foreign Missions. 


For those who would like to remember Foreign Missions in their will, this | 
form of bequest is recommended: 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Board of World Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of Tennessee, with offices 


at Nashville, Tennessee, the sum of 





- 
(or the following property, to wit: __ 








). 
For further information regarding this method of contributing to the advance- 
ment of the Gospel of Christ, please write 












CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS | 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 









POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 





“To Forergu Misstous a Share” 





Synod of Appalachia 
Steps up Louisville 
Seminary Campaign 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—(PN )—Churches 
throughout most of the four-Presby- 
tery Synod of Appalachia are actively 
soliciting $250,000 toward a campaign 
of nearly $4 million for expansion and 
relocation of Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

A total of $1,283,591 is asked in 
the campaign’s “first essential stage.” 
Knoxville Presbytery’s churches are 
being asked for $125,000; Abingdon 
and Asheville Presbyteries for $25,000 
each, and Holston Presbytery for 
$75,000. 

Dr. M. O. Sommers, of Morristown, 
is Synod ministerial campaign chair- 
man, and J. Burton Frierson of Chat- 
tanooga is lay chairman. Dr. A. E. 
Dallas, pastor of Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church is Knoxville Presby- 
tery ministerial chairman with the 
Rev. Willard Peak of Chattanooga 
First Presbyterian as associate chair- 
man. Attorney T. Mack Blackburn, 
new president of the Assembly Men’s 
Council, is Knoxville Presbytery’s lay 
chairman. 

Miss Katherine Carson is Synod 
chairman for the Women of the 
Church, and Mrs. W. W. Piper is 


| Knoxville Presbytery chairman. 


Rev. Richard P. Keeton, pastor of 
Fairmont Presbyterian Church, is 
ministerial chairman of Knoxville 
Presbytery District 2, and lay lead- 


| ers are Louis Hofferbert Jr., and Mrs. 


Reese W. Patterson. 








; a Gir ae 

In the highlands of Guatemala, native 
weavers associated with the Presbyterian 
Mission Church 
are weaving by 
hand beautiful 
skirt lengths in 
unique Mayan 
designs. Priced 
8.95 and 10.95. 
For their inter- 
esting story and 
free illustrated 





booklet write to 

their sponsor, 
CLEMENTS OF FREEPORT 
Box 211 Freeport, N. Y. 
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Chureh Extension at Work 








(Personnel whose work is financed in 
whole or in part through Home Mission 
funds) 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Presbytery of Birmingham 
a: age Rev. R. D., Birmingham, 


seit, Rev. H. V., Bessemer, Ala. 


Presbytery of Central Alabama 


Moseley, Rev. B. F., Montgomery, Ala. 
— rs, Rev. J.B., ‘DeFuniak Springs. 


will ims, Rev. C. H., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Presbytery : East Alabama 


*Blake, Rev. W. Montgomery, Ala. 
Landrum, Rev. Chea L., Dothan, 


Ala. 
Me Knight, Rev. J. M. Phenix City, Ala. 
Schism, Rev. Charles A., Shawmut, 


Ala. 
Somerville, Rev. James, Troy, Ala. 
Stork, Rev. J. W., Clayton, Ala. 

Vreeland, Rev. Al L., Enterprise, Ala. 
Willis, Rev. K. C. Shorter, Ala. 


Presbytery of Mobile 
*Smith, Rev. Charles L., Mobile, 
Brown, Rev. William, Fairhope, 
Dean, Rev. R. Ne al, Jackson, 
Hart, Rev. W. D., Mobile, Ala. 
Lawson, Rev. Howard A., Gulf Shores, 


Hm. R., 


Ala. 
Ala. 
Ala. 


la. 
Miller, Rev. Evergreen, Ala. 


Presbytery of North Alabama 
*Wool, Rev. James C.,Guntersville, Ala. 
— r, Rev. J. Lewis, Hobbs Island, 


Beg a snhirt, Rev. B. Blake Jr., Albert- 


ville, Ala. 
Buchang an, Rev. T. W., Piedmont, Ala. 
Hottel, Rev. John L, Fort Payne, Ala. 
Knight, Rev. J. I., Russellville, Ala. 
Maxwell, Rev. W. P., Hartselle, Ala. 
Sheppard, Rev. Emmett G., Spring- 

ville, Ala. 
“re ns, Rev. 


Willgason, Rev. Ben, 


James 8. R., Cullman, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Presbytery of Tuscaloosa 


be Rev. J. David, Tuscaloosa, 


Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction, 


Hickna: an, Rev. J. W., Livingston, Ala. 
Holmes, Rev. R. Moody, Selma, Ala. 
McCord, Rev. Dale, Livingston, Ala. 
Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee, Ala. 
owers, Rev. Minor E., Northport, Ala. 
Stennis, Rev. Jullian, Linden, Ala. 
Totten, Rev. F. George, Reform, Ala. 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 


Presbytery of Abingdon 
*Wilson, Rev. Goodridge A., Bristol, Va. 


Anderson, Rev. E. H., "He aysi, Va. 
Bowman, Rev. George C., Gate City, 

Va. 
Brown, Rev. Otis C. , Appalachia, Va. 
Childress, Rev. Bry: an C., Willis, Va. 
Bristol, 


McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, 
maparvey, Mr. and Mrs. C. Roy, Dye, 
shor, Rev. 


R. G., Wise, Va. 


Smith, Rev. Jas. M., Big Stone Gap, 
a. 
Wadsworth, Rev. W. F., Bland, Va 


est, Rev. C. W. Thomas, Hurley, Va. 





Williams, 
Wilson, 


Rev. 


Jos. T., Coeburn, Va. 
Rev. A 


W. Ernest, Wyndale, Va 


Presbytery of Asheville 


*McClure, Rev. R. E. 
C _ Rev. Daniel E. 


cin ac Alan, Weaverville, N. C. 
Frye, Rev. J. Bruce, Horse Shoe, N.C. 
McGeachy, Rev. D. P. ITI, Sylva, N.C. 
ae a Rev. C. R., Black Mountain, 


Asheville, N. C. 
, Barnardsville, 


Witherspoon, Rev. E. D., Jr., Andrews, 
N.C. 


Presbytery of Holston 
*Yelton, Rev. John S., 
Tenn. 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree, N. C. 
Farthing, Rev. Edsel, Mountain City, 
Tenn. 
Hall, Rev. Leo, Bristol, Tenn. 
Milburn, Miss Emma, Paint G: ap, N.C. 
Miller, Rev. E: arl, Crossnore, N. C. 
Monroe, Rev. D. M., Blaine, Tenn. 
Newton, Miss Osma, Green Mountain, 


N.C. 
Penland, Rev. W., Bakersville, N. C. 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Kingsport, Tenn. 
Thomas, Rev. Dan, Banner Elk, N. C 
Van Cleve, Rev. H. H., Bristol, Tenn. 
Young, Rev. Troy, Burnsville, N. C. 


Johnson City, 


Presbytery of Knoxville 
*Mack, Rev. Joseph B., 
Tenn. 
Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville, 
Burton, Rev. Charles G., 


Knoxville, 


Ky. 
Flint Stone, 


Chitiress, Rev. Wm. R., Tellico Plains, 


Tenn 

Collins, Miss Mildred, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Cramer, Rev. Samuel N., Knoxville, 
Tenn 


Freeman, Rev. D. R., ¢ 
Hollenhead, Rev. J. B., 


Tenn. 

— Rev. Moses E., 
Te 

Pe: ak, Rev. 

moda Rev. 


tain, Tenn. 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., 


‘oneord, Tenn. 
Fountain City, 

Chattanooga, 
Willard A., Chattanooga, 
Turney B., Signal Moun- 


Farner, Tenn. 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 


Presbytery of East Arkansas 
*Spragins, Rev. John D., Batesville, 
A - 


Rev. 
Dalley, Rey. T. €., 
Ark, 


Ark. 
=" Hugh, Pine Bluff, 


West Memphis, 


Baker, Rev. B. A., Ward, Ark. 

Hyatt, Rev. Robe ‘rt, Augusta, Ark. 
Lindsey, Rev. E. A., Walnut Ridge, 

Ark. 

McKee, Rev. George, Batesville, Ark. 
Nees, Rev. Russell, Henderson, Ark. 
Owen, Rev. W. ~~ Beebe, Ark. 
Rorex, Rev. Jack, Paragould, Ark. 
Sewell, Mr. a, Mt. Pleasant, Ark. 
Waters, Rev. W. W., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Presbytery of Ouachita 
*Mitchell, Rev. James A., 
A - 


Ark. 
Barr, Rev. 


Hot Springs, 


John T., Norman, Ark. 
Barton, Rev. John G., El Dorado, Ark. 
Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Glenwood, Ark. 
Campbell, Rev. Don, Crossett, Ark. 
Denman, Rev. E. H., Stamps, Ark. 
Epperson, Rev. O. C., Carthage, Ark. 
Gunn, Rev. Lester, Ashdown, Ark. 
James, Rev. Lester, Ashdown, Ark. 
Johnson, Rey. George, Star City, Ark. 





Rev. 
Ark. 
Parkhill, Rev. Ralyn C., 


Lothery, 
Arkedelphia, 


Ark. 
George, Norman, Ark. 


Ark. 
Russ, Rev. John, Banks, 
Wingard, Rev. 


Presbytery of Washburn 
Bartlett, Rev. Vernie L., Snowball, 


Ark, 
Bright, Rev. Stanley, Prairie Grove, 
Ark. 
Mennenoech, Rev. Paul, Alma, 
Otwell, Rev. Jerry, Jacksonville, 
Pagan, Rev. George, Paris, Ark. 
Stuart, Rev. James L., Little 
Ark. 


Ark. 
Ark. 


Rock, 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 


Presbytery of the Everglades 
*Larson, Rev. B. M., Coral Gables, Fla. 


Davis, Rey. Archie, Miami, Fla. 
Farris, Rev. Walter, Perrine, Fla. 
McCrea, Rev. John T., Lake Worth, 
‘la 
M: artin, Rev. A. R., West Hollywood, 
Fla. 
Parsons, Rev. P. Herbert, North 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Secrest, Rev. Leory V., Kendall, Fla. 
Seharer, Rev. J. A., Ft. Lauderdale, 
ls 
Wyrick, Rev. Neil, Miami, Fla. 


Presbytery of Florida 

*Foushee, Rev. Clyde, Panama City, 
Fla. 

— ander, Rev. Theron, 

ls 

Daniel, Rev. W. A., 
Fla. 

a hlers, Rev. Emmett, Pensacola, Fla. 
‘sco, Rev. Hugh, Panama City, Fla. 


it umilton, Rev. David, Pensacola, Fla. 
Rogers, Rev. J. B., De Funiak Springs, 


Tallahassee, 


Wewachitchka, 


Fla 
Swic ord, Rev. 


D. A., Panama City, 

Stew: al Rev. W. D., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Young, Rev. D.C., De Funiak Springs, 
Fla. 


Presbytery of St. Johns 


Eckerson, Rey. John, Orlando, Fla. 
Jupiter, Rev. Earnest A., Orlando, Fla. 

Makin, Rev. Thomas, Orlando, Fla. 

Saue rbrun, Rev. Richard, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Presbytery of Suwannee 
*Conyers, Rev. Joseph W. 


Fla 
Abdul: ah, Rev. 


Mla 
Baker or, Rev. 
Cre ighton, 
Fla. 


, Gainesville, 


Gabriel, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


T., Jacksonville, 
Williston, 


en. John w., 


Kidel, Rev. L. H., Lake City, Fla. 

MeAliley, Rev. W. S., Starke, Fla. 

MacDowell, Rev. Norman M., Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Montgome ry, Rev. E. F. Jr., Jasper, 
la 

Lantz, Rev. G. O., Dunnellen, Fla. 

Neale, Rev. J. R. Jr., Melrose, Fla. 


Presbytery of Westminster 


*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City, Fla. 
Burleigh, Rev. P. B., Lake Hamilton, 


Fla 
Ci ampbell, Mr. John Bailey, Tampa, 


Dane Rev. Tenney I., Safety Harbor, 
"ls 
Jackson, Rev. J. R., 


H: illman, Rey. E. H., 
Kineaid, Rev. E. 


Tampa, Fla. 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Lamar, Tampa, Fla. 


* Presbytery’s Executive Secretary, Superintendent of Home Missions, President or Superintendent of School, o 


E. Frank, Jones Mill, | 





Read, Rey. Fitzhuch T., 
White, Rev. a Das 

Wolf, Rev. Jack, 

Yancey, Rev. 
Fla. 


Bartow, Fla. 
Venice, Fla. 
Brade enton, Fla. 
head St. Petersburg, 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Presbytery of Athens 


*Inman, Rev. Samuel, Toccoa, Ga. 
Beardshaw, Rev. W. S., Homer, Ga. 
Coad, Rev. James, Carnesville, Ga. 


Durr, Rev. Lawrence, 


Gainesville, Ga. 
Waggett, Rev. J. 


M., Hartwell, Ga. 


Presbytery of Atlanta 


om. Rev. Bonneau H., Atlanta, 
wa, 

Allman, Rev. Robert, Lithonia, Ga. 
Ball, Rev. Raymond J., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bryant, Rev. Virgil, Jackson, Ga. 
Christopher, Rev. Sam, Tucker, Ga. 
Dameron, Rev. George, Stockbridge, 


wa. 

Daniel, Rev. David N., Monroe, Ga. 
Donnell, Rev. ~harles L., Decatur, Ga. 
Hammond, Rev. W. E., Forsyth, Ga. 
McKinnon, Rev. Philo, Jonesboro, Ga. 
Maxwell, Rev. Sidney, Manchester, Ga. 
Mummert, Rev. J. W., Barnesville, Ga. 
Newton, Rev. William E., Decatur, Ga. 
Rogers, Rev. Thomas J., Atlanta, Ga. 
Russell, Rev. J. L., Decatur, Ga. 

Satterwhite, Rev. W. W., Stockbridge, 


wa. 
Traylor, Rev. Forrest, Austell, Ga. 
Wilson, Rev. Lee, Forest Park, Ga. 
Wing, Rev. Wm. T. Jr., Atlanta, Ga. 
Wright, Rev. George, R., Atlanta, Ga. 


Presbytery of Augusta-Macon 
*Earnest, Rev. Robert D., Macon, Ga. 
Erion, Rev. H. A., Augusta, Ga. 
Kenney, Rev. H. G., Sparta, Ga. 
Gahagan, Rev. Charles, Greensboro, 

Ga. 
Grissom, Rev. 


George, Crawfordville, 


a. 
Wainwright, Rev. E. Lamar, Macon, 
Ga. 


Presbytery of Cherokee 
*Pooley, Rev. Robert C. Jr., 
ville, Ga. 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Dalton, Ga. 
Ketchem, Rev. Dennis, Rome, 
ee, Rev. W. L., Menlo, Ga. 
Magbee, Rev. L. S., Rome, Ga. 
Robinson, Rev. Jack, Silver Creek, Ga. 
Smith, Rev. Ridley G. Jr., Marietta, 
a. 


Summer- 


Ga. 


Presbytery of Georgia-Carolina 


Coles, Rev. Charles M., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Cooley, Rev. James F., Darien, Ga. 
Edwards, Rev. anne, Dublin, Ga. 

Fortune, Rev. A. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

G ladney, Re BV. ag L., Theensesite, G 
James, Rev. T. a. Hartsville, 8. C. 

Robinson, Bal James L., Jeffe ‘Tson, 
Ga 

Secs, Rev. Henry B., Atlanta, Ga. 


Presbytery of Savannah 


*Beckman, Rev. L. A., Jr., Savannah, 
. 
a. 

Eckstine, Rev. Joseph C., Savannah, 
: 
ra. 


Nelson, Rev. E. L., McRae, Ga. 


Pearson, Rev. Harry J., Swainsboro, 
Ga. 

Shafe, Rev. Charles, Metter, Ga. 

Woods, Rev. Billy Frank, St. Marys, 
Ga. 


Presbytery of Southwest Georgia 
Garwood, Rev. Saunders, Pelham, Ga, 


r Director of Work. 











Jordan, Rev. Wm. A., Cuthbert, Ga. 
—_ Rev. Charles, Donaldson- 


e, Ga. 
nes hcetenn, Rev. T. B., poem. Ga. 
Smith, Rev. John R., Adel, G 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 
Presbytery of Guerrant 

*Amick, Rev. D. C., Hazard, Ky. 
Alcorn, Miss Mary Ann, Lothair, Ky. 
Bender, Rev. Burriss, Canoe, Ky. 
Brown, Rev. Wm. C., Lothair, Ky. 
Furrow, Rev. DeWitt, Majestic, Ky. 
Gayhart, Rev. Edward, London, Ky. 

i, Rev. Charles, Beattyville, Ky. 
Regen, Miss Betty Claire, Whitesburg, 


Ky. 
Rhoton, Rev. Wilson, Hazard, Ky. 
Sherrod, Rev. Burton, Guerrant, Ky. 
Sydnor, Rev. Charles S., Leatherwood, 


Ky. 
Thom, Rev. Robert, Wheelwright, Ky. 
Turner, Mrs, Patsy B., Canoe, Ky. 
Yarnell, Miss Marietta, Leatherwood, 
Ky. 


Presbytery of Lexington-Ebenezer 


*Maude, Rev. Walter K., Lexington, Ky. 
Brown, Rev. Walter, Pine Grove, Ky. 
MacElree, Rev. J. W., Elizaville, Ky. 
Raborn, Rev. W. R., Carlisle, Ky. 
— Rev. Thornton, Lexington, 

y. 


Presbytery of Louisville 
*Rock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville, Ky. 
Byrd, Rev. W. T., Louisville, Ky. 
Carpenter, Rev. G. oe Louisville, Ky. 
Owens, Rev. Robert S., Louisville, Ky. 
Stone, Rev. Gerald C.. Louisville, Ky. 


Presbytery of Muhlenberg 
*Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville, 


Ky. 
a Rev. Reuel H., Graham, Ky. 
McCown, Rev. Roy L. Jr., Owensboro, 


Ky. 

Ramsay, Rev. William M., Paducah, 
Ky. 

Stewart, Rev. W. T., Cleaton, Ky. 


Presbytery of Transylvania 
*Hanna, Rev. Charles M. Jr., Somerset, 


y. 

Pierce, Rev. Eugene, Somerset, Ky. 

Purdon, Rev. Dan, Campbellsville, 
Ky. 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 


Presbytery of Louisiana 
Reeves, Rev. Kenneth A., Clinton, La. 
Smith, Rev. W. S., Zachary, La. 
Taylor, Rev. George, Alexandria, La. 

(Rt. 3) 
Terrell, Rev. James M., Abbeville, La. 
Presbytery of Louisiana-Mississippi 
Baxter, Rev. J. E., Louin, Miss. 
Bayne, Rev. L. A. Holly Springs, Miss. 
Carr, Rev. J. A., Kosciusko, Miss. 
Carr, ew. Jawells, Belcher, La. 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., Jackson, Miss. 
~— Rev. R. Hamilton, New Orle: ins, 


a 
Lee, Rev. 


Gabriel S., Shreveport, La. 

Rounds, Rev. L. S., Greenville, Miss. 

Sherman, Rev. L. S., Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


Presbytery of New Orleans 


*Reeves, Rev. Fred L., New Orleans, La. 
Bennett, Rev. Robert K., Jeanerette, 


La. 

Callaway, Rev. Marsh M., Good Hope, 
La. 

ae, Rev. Dayton, New Orleans, 


Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland, La. 
Smith, Rev. Harold C., Ponchatoula, 
La. 


Presbytery of Red River 


*O’Neal, Rev. D. L., Ruston, La. 
Benton, La. 


Anderson, Rev. James W., 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Currie, Rev. Paul, Jonesville, La. 
Gage, Rev. W. R., Winnfield, La. 


Giddens, Rev. William E. Jr., St. 
Joseph, La. 
King, Rev. W. W. Jr., Plain Dealing, 


Morriss, Rev. W. D. Jr., Winnsboro, La. 
Shepperson, Rev. Robert, Fairbanks, 


a. 
Wilson, Rev.John W., Bossier City, La. 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Presbytery of Central Mississippi 


“Mamma, Rev. Dwyn M., Jackson, 
JVLISS. 

Hope, Rev. Henry, Jackson, Miss. 
Pino, Rev. Virgil, Morton, Miss. 
Tackett, Rev. J. R., Ackerman, Miss. 


Bullard, Rev. Andrew H., Jackson, 
Miss. 
Presbytery of East Mississippi 
*Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Oxford, Miss. 
Bayne, Rev. L. A., Okolona, Miss. 
Edwards, Rev. John L., Pontotoc, 
Miss. 
Stuart, Rev. J. L. Jr., Corinth, Miss. 


Wilson, Rev. W. Ernest, Ripley, Miss. 
Presbytery of Meridian 


Bagby, Rev. W. Woodrow, Saunders- 
ville, Miss. 

Hooker, Rev. William B., Magee, Miss. 

Jussely, Rev. Edward A., Waynesboro, 


Rev. R. L., 
iss. 
More n, Rev. H. Edward, Poplarville, 


Rien, Rev. R. W., Meridian, Miss. 

We Iborn, Rev. Oscar H., Taylorsville, 
Miss. 

West, Rev. T 
Miss. 


Williams, Rev. Howard S., Petal, Miss. 


Miss. 
M cLaurin, Waynesboro, 


. Barton, Bay Springs, 


Presbytery of Mississippi 


Brown, Rev. Charles, Summit, Miss. 
Campbell, Rev. Jim, Natchez, Miss. 
Davis, Rev. Ralph. W., Meadville, 


Miss. 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson, Miss. 
McGehee, Rev. Robert, Pine Ridge, 
Miss. 
Presbytery of North Mississippi 
*Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Oxford, Miss. 
Beanland, Rev. Gayle C., Sand Spring, 


Miss. 
Fountain, 


Rev. W. Maynard Jr., 
Charleston, Miss. 
Looney, Rev. J. Millen, Oxford, Miss. 
Reed, Rev. John T., Shaw, Miss. 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Presbytery of Lafayette 


Brown, Charles W., Ser Lookout, Mo. 
Furkin, Rev. R California, Mo. 
McPheeters, E. EY ‘Springfield, Mo. 
Smith, James M., Forsyth, Mo. 


Presbytery of Missouri 
Blanton, Rev. James M., 
Mo. 
McConkey, Mr. <William, Columbia, 
Mo. 
Mabson, Rev. Robert L., Perry, Mo. 
Mauze, Mr. J. Layton III, Fulton, Mo. 


Mohler, Miss Emily, Mexico, Mo. 
Wilkerson, Mr. Leon C., Fulton, 


Columbia, 


Mo. 


Presbytery of Potosi 
Allen, Rev. John W., Caledonia, 
Short, Rev. Edwin R., Sikeston, 
Turner, Rev. Earl, New Madrid, 


Mo. 
Mo. 
Mo. 


Presbytery of St. Louis 
Duncan, Rev. James P., 
Mo, 


Johnson, Rey. A. H., St. Louis, 
Vail, Rev. John B., Gerald, Mo 


Robertson, 
Mo. 





CHURCH EXTENSION AT WORK 


Presbytery of Upper Missouri 


Bowman, Rev. Vernon, Lawson, Mo. 
—, Rev. Walter L., Independence, 


oO. 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph, Mo. 
— Rev. Edwin F., Kansas City, 


LO. 
Sturgess, Rev. Earl, Kansas City, Mo. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Presbytery of Albemarle 
*Davis, Rev. Thomas M., Greenville, 
Sena Rev. J. W. B., Rocky Mount, 
mg Rev. Edgar D., Goldsboro, 
DF cnc Rev. H. F., Rocky Mount, 


Davis, Rev. R. R., Plymouth, N. C. 
om, Rev. Charles G., Lucama, 


IN. \. 
Lineback, Rev. Egbert, 
N.C 


Link, Rev. W. E., Grifton, N. C. 

MacKenzie, Rev. J. D., Edenton, N.C. 
Morton, Rev. W. D., Farmville, N. C. 
Murray, Rev. John E., New Bern, N.C. 


Washington, 


Presbytery of Concord 


*Southall, Rev. Thompson B., States- 
ville, N. 

Barham, Rev. J. T., Hickory, N. C. 
Bird, Rev. Taylor, O., Statesville, 


Boyle, Rev. W. P., Lenoir, N. C. 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Kannapolis, *. C. 
Farrior, Rev. S. Concord, N. C 
Grissett, Rev. Finley M., Salisbury, 


N.C. 
Hassell, Rev. J. W., Marion, N. C. 
ao Rev. George W., Concord, 
Mann, Rev. Charles I., Lenoir, N. C. 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Marion, N. C. 
Neville, Rev. John .. Old Fort, N.C. 
Spencer, Rev. Charles S., Glen Alpine, 


N.C. 
Voyles, Rev. C. M., China Grove, N.C. 
Presbytery of Fayetteville 
*McKeithen, Rev. L. B. Jr., Fayette- 


ville, N. C. 
Arrowood, Rev. R. S., Linden, N. C. 


Baucom, Rev. Vance, Maxton, N. C. 
Bowling, Rev. M. C., Red Springs, 
Brown, Rev. W. A., Jackson Springs, 
Bugard, Rev. Paul, Eagle Springs, 
Carswell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake, 


Dail, Rev. John R., Angier, N. C. 
Freeman, Rev. Robert O., _ Mills, 


Herring, Rev. Dewey, Benson, N. C. 
Hunter, Rev. George H. V., Dunn, 


Rev. Robert A., Fayetteville, 


Nelson, Rev. W. O., Robbins, N. C. 
Wilkinson, Rev. Frank, Lillington, 


Wilson, Mrs. Julia, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Massey 


Presbytery of Granville 


*Barber, Rev. E. L., Raleigh, N. C. 
Burgess, Rev. Sam A., Garner, N. C. 
Calecote, Rev. C. I., Durham, N. C. 
Dulin, Rev. D. H., Willow Springs, 

N.C. 
Elliott, Rev. Galen, Willow Springs, 

Johnson, Rev. Charles E., Cary, N. C. 
oole, Rev. Scott M., Wendell, N. C 
Thomas, Rev. Alfred E., Kenly, N. C 


Presbytery of Kings Mountain 


Bradley, Rey. T. P., Gastonia, N. C. 
Dale, Rev. H. W., Stanley, N.C. 
oa: See Rev. Thomas E., Ellen- 
boro, N. é 





Kovach, Rev. J. C., mere, 3 Pal OF 
Neel, Rev. W. C. , Saluda, N 
Ratehford, Rev. W. p.. me Holly, 


Shriver, Rev. Donald, Gastonia, N. C. 
Somerville, Rev. W. a. McAdenville, 


Thompson, Rev. E. T. Jr., Shelby, 
N.C. 


aN. 


Presbytery of Mecklenburg 


*Lawrence, Rev. J. Cecil, Charlotte, 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., Charlotte, N. 
A. Baan 


a a Rev. McK. 


Dixon, Rev. Grady E., Charlotte, N.C, 
Hobson, Rev. J. R., Stanfield, N. C. 

Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Monroe, N. C. 
Lloyd, Rev. J. R., Rockingham, N. C. 
McLeod, Rev. Edward, » Morven, 


N.C. 
Matson, Miss Florence,Charlotte, N.C. 
Newberry, Rev. E. E., Charlotte, N.C. 
Oplinger, Rev. N. E., Monroe, N. C. 
Reaves, Rev. James B., Charlotte, 


N. C. 
Bell, Rev. M. S., Charlotte, N. C. 


Presbytery of Orange 


*Stone, Rev. R. H., Greensboro, 
Andrews, Rev. Louie, Greensboro, 


Baker, Rev. W. M., High Point, N. C. 
Benjamin, Rev. James T., Asheboro, 
N 


Boyd, Rev. J. A., Whitsett, N. C. 
en: Mr. Arthur Jr., Greensboro, 
N 


Hodgkin, Rev. W. L., Milton, N. C. 
Jennings, Rev. C. W., Spray, N. C. 
Mills, Rev. Carl, Greensboro. N. C. 
Misenheimer, Rev. Kay, Siler City, 


nN. 


N.C. 
Morrow, Rev. Guy M., Burlington, 
N.C. 


Wilson, Rev. John, Sanford, N. C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. John i... Guilford 
College, N.C. 


Presbytery of Wilmington 


*Taylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington, N.C. 
Clark, Rev. x Fitzhugh, Tar Heel, 


N.C. 
Daniel, Rev. Alvis M., Wildwood, N.C, 
Johnson, Rev. Richard z., Leland, 


N. 
Little, Rev. W. F. F., Pollocksville, 


McCann, Rev. Jerry C., Wrightsville 
Beach, N. : 

Marrow, Rev. James A., Wilmington, 
N.C. 

Otersen, Rev. Adolf, Rocky Point, 
N. 


Quinn, “Mrs. G. C., Jacksonville, N. C. 
Rawles, Rev. Ira H., Chinguapin, N. C. 
Smythe, Rev. Willis, Tabor, N. C. 
Taylor, Mrs. W., Pacem hy N: C. 
Wilkins, Rev. Bobext J. , Teachey, N. C. 


Presbytery of Winston-Salem 
*Smith, Rev. John R., Winston-S 


Acheson, Miss Glendale 
Springs, N. C. 

Berry, Rev. R. L., Sparta, N.C. 

Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Danbury, N. C. 

Culler, Mr. H. H., Jefferson, nC, 

or Rev. Dawes B., Pine Hall, 
N. 


Holicuhead, Rev. G. M., Lansing, N.C. 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Lansing, N. C. 


Salem 


Evelyn, 


Jones, Rev. —— , Lexington, N.C. } 


King, Rev. Ray , Lexington, N. 
— Rev. fa W. " Glendale Springs, 


MP ns Rev. James H., 


Paulson, Rev. Douglas L., Mt. 


Shep ard, Mr. Lester, Mt. Airy, N.C. 

Smith, Rev.Thomas I., Jefferson, N.C. 

Young, Rev. Troy A., Jr., Winston- 
Salem, N. C 


Wilkesboro, F} 


Airy, 
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Mfc highest reward for a mans 
N.C, | 4 
Hay | toil is not what he gets for it, 
N.C. 
nville, b +, 7? 
ale but what he becomes by it 
sails | —_ John Ruskin, 
.C. 
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3 
Sasi Had You Thought 
NC. How Coca-Cola fits into the social ac- 
rlotte, Bp tivities and recreational program of the 
c. j ! Church? 
ee. 1 Po . Of your Church? 
Yo oz >. LT as 2 y 
N.C. : Oy 0G, a After all, your greatest asset is 
‘ | yy . ; . 
,N.C. : 
iy Your Boys and Girls! 
nsboro, 
N.C. | You want them to think of the Church as 
<a the natural center of their social life. They 
> City, ° > ¢ 
ale like pure, wholesome, refreshing 
ington, F Zz pM, 
siiford L . i 
Se | Coca-Cola! 
ae = cae Let us help you establish a— 
ksville, ra 
hiove & wih of Meadeld Refreshment Center 
Lington, F Y p 
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e, N. C. of Wee 
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oy, NC. @ 
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Salem, : THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, DEPARTMENT G 
ilendale : P. O. DRAWER 1734, ATLANTA I, GEORGIA 
ON. C. : We are interested in availing ourselves of the friendly advice and co-operation 
. Call, s of the Bottler of Coca-Cola serving our community in operating a Refreshment 
g.N.C JUST FILL IN AND Center at top efficiency in our Church’s Recreational and Social Activities Program. 
, NCE : 
ws. | | MAIL THIS COUPON } Name or caurce 
Springs, © ° 
kesboro, fE © YOUR NAME vinta seenaihiaees 
it. Airy. § : 
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